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ORDINATIONS 


N the twentieth of May, in Saint Dominic’s Church, 
Washington, the Most Reverend Michael J. Curley, 
D.D., Archbishop of Baltimore, raised to the priesthood 
thirty-six members of the Dominican Order. This is 
the largest ordination class in the history of Saint Joseph’s prov- 
ince. The newly ordained are Reverend Fathers Matthew Mc- 
Glynn, New York City; Constantius LaMore, Utica, N. Y.; Em- 
manuel Yonkus, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Cyprian Skehan, New York 
City; Louis Mitchell, Lowell, Mass.; Gerald Joyce, Clinton, 
Mass.; Camillus Rubba, Hammonton, N. J.; Valerian Manning, 
New York City; Stanislaus Bernier, Cloquet, Minn.; Raphael 
O’Connor, New Haven, Conn.; Bernard Schneider, Lansing, 
Mich.; Angelus Murtaugh, Providence, R. I.; Wilfred Mulvey, 
Chicago, Ill.; Callistus Andres, Elizabeth, N. J.; Clement Foley, 
Lowell, Mass.; Aquinas Stone, Providence, R.I.; Raymond 
Alger, Providence, R. I.; Norbert Reynolds, South Orange, 
N. J.; Humbert Wrobleski, Chicago, Ill.; Fabian Carey, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Jordan Fanning, Jersey City, N. J.; Ambrose Bagley, 
Lowell, Mass.; Lambert McEneany, Danbury, Conn.; James 
Conaty, Waterbury, Conn.; Celestine McDonough, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Laurence Skelly, New York City; Hyacinth Fitzgerald, 
New York City; Dalmatius Molloy, New York City; John Fran- 
cis Monroe, Rochester, N. Y.; George Ferris, Yonkers, N. Y.; 
Leo Hofstee, Everett, Wash. (Holy Name Province); Cajetan 
Reilly, Bloomfield, N. J.; John McLarney, New York City; 
Austin Andreoli, Wellesley, Mass.; Philip Reilly, Newark, N. J.; 
and Edward Vahey, Watertown, Mass. 
On May 29 Reverend Adrian Elnen was ordained by his 
uncle, Most Rev. Augustus J. Schwertner, D.D., at Canton, Ohio. 
To the newly ordained, their brother students extend their 
sincere congratulations, with the prayer that they may be ever 
true followers of the Master. 





CHRIST, THE ETERNAL PRIEST 


BERNARD M. SCHNEIDER, O.P. 


6aey|URING this month throughout the world hundreds of 


aes young men will be ordained to the holy priesthood. 


Lik 


Thousands of priests will celebrate the anniversaries of 
their ordination. In order better to appreciate the 
ineffable dignity and power which are conferred on these chosen 
souls what could be more helpful than a consideration of the 
priesthood of Christ, the priest and victim of the only perfect 
sacrifice? Just as all sacrifice has its efficacy from its relation 
to the bloody sacrifice of Christ on the Cross, so all sacerdotal 
power and dignity has its source in the inexhaustible virtue and 
sanctity of the Eternal Priest, Jesus Christ. 

That Christ was and is the Eternal Highpriest is no mere 
pious tenet of the simple faithful, but a dogma of Catholic Faith 
which has been held and taught from the very beginning of the 
Church. Nor was Christ a priest in a mere metaphorical sense, 
but in Him is found the plenitude of priestly power. 

Long before the birth of Christ, the Royal Psalmist foretold 
His sacerdotal office: “Thou art a priest forever according to 
the order of Melchisedech.”* Saint Paul records for history the 
fulfillment of this prophecy: “Having therefore a great high- 
priest that hath passed into the heavens, Jesus the Son of God.”” 
The writings of the Fathers abound with expositions on Christ’s 
priesthood. Saint Cyril of Jerusalem says: “Christ has an im- 
mutable priesthood.”* Hear what the saintly Bishop of Hippo 
has to say: “Who is a priest, unless the one priest Who has en- 
tered into the Holy of Holies? Who is a priest, unless He Who 
was both victim and priest? Who, unless He Who finding noth- 
ing clean in the world which He might offer, offered Himself ?”* 
The Council of Trent gave infallible approval to this doctrine. 


* Psalm cix, 4. 

* Hebrews iv, 14. 

® Catechetical Lectures 10. 
*In Ps. 132. 
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“Since under the former law, according to the testimony of Paul, 
there was no consummation because of the weakness of the 
levitical priesthood, it was necessary, the Father of mercies so 
ordering it, that another priest according to the order of Mel- 
chisedech should rise, Jesus Christ, Our Lord.”® 

Besides the authority of Sacred Scripture and the Fathers 
that Christ was a priest, we can easily adduce from His life that 
He exercised all the functions of the priestly office. “The office 
proper to a priest,” according to St. Thomas, “is to be a mediator 
between God and the people: to wit, inasmuch as he bestows 
divine things on the people, wherefore sacerdos (sacer-dans— 
priest) means a giver of sacred things—and again, forasmuch 
as he offers up the people’s prayers to God, and, in a manner, 
makes satisfaction to God for their sins.”* Lacordaire has very 
eloquently expressed this same idea: “To go daily from men 
to God; to offer Him their homage and petitions; to return 
from God to men to bring them His pardon and His hope ;— 
to pardon and console; to bless and be blessed forever! Oh 
God! What a life, and ’tis thine, Oh priest of Jesus Christ.” 
Who can doubt that Christ fulfilled in a most eminent degree all 
the offices of a mediator. Saint Paul says: “There is one God 
and one mediator of God and men, the man Jesus Christ.’” It 
was precisely for this that Christ came into the world, to act 
as the mediator between the offended Godhead and the offending 
creatures. He came to redeem man and to offer an appropriate 
satisfaction for the sins of mankind. This He did by the sacrifice 
on the Cross. To offer sacrifice is reserved to priests,* and thus 
the fact as well as the dignity of Christ’s priesthood is shown by 
the eminence of the sacrifice which He offered. Again it is the 
duty of the priest to instruct and teach. Christ solemnly affirmed 
that He had done this. To Pilate He answered: “For this was 
I born, and for this came I into the world; that I should give 
testimony of the truth. Everyone that is of the truth heareth 
My voice.”® With Saint Paul, then, let us proclaim Christ the 


* Council of Trent, Session xxii, Chapter 1. 

*St. Thomas, Summa Theologica, IIIa, q. 22, a. 1. 

"I Tim. ii, 5. my 

®* Council of Trent, Sess. xxiii, Chap. 1 “Sacrifice and priesthood are by 
oe ordinance so inseparable that they are found together under all 
aws.” 

* John xviii, 37. 
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“Highpriest, holy, innocent, undefiled, separated from sinners 
and made higher than the heavens.”?° 


But let us not be satisfied with merely knowing that Jesus 
is our Highpriest. Let us look into His priesthood that by a 
more profound study of it we may learn something of the dignity 
and power of the chosen souls who carry on in His name and 
by His authority. Let us learn from Christ what it means to be 
Another Christ, for the priest is an Alter Christus by his participa- 
tion in the priesthood of Christ. 


In the Epistle to the Hebrews we find the requirements for 
all priests. We shall try to show how Christ fulfilled all these 
requirements and is the one perfect priest. “Every highpriest 
taken from among men is ordained for men in the things that 
appertain to God, that he may offer up gifts and sacrifices for 
sin; who can have compassion on those that are ignorant and 
that err; because he himself also is compassed with infirmity.— 
Neither does any man take the honour to himself, but he that 
is called of God as Aaron was.” There are then four requisites 
for the true priest. First, he must be taken from among men; 
secondly, he must be ordained; thirdly, his duty it is to offer 
up gifts and sacrifices for sin; and finally, he must be called by 
God, that is, he must have a divine vocation. Now all these re- 
quirements find their most complete fulfillment in the Priest, 
Jesus Christ. 


He was chosen from among men. Christ was a priest not 
by reason of His divinity but according to His human nature. 
This is clear both from the office of priesthood and the sacri- 
fice which Christ offered. As we have seen, the proper office of 
the priest is to be a mediator. Saint Paul tells us that there is 
one mediator of God and men, the man Jesus Christ. The reason 
for this is most evident. In any mediatorship there are two 
things to be considered: the mediator must be distinct from 
each of the parties and he must join them in some way. Now 
Christ was distinct from God and men only in His human nature, 
for the divine nature was in no way distinct from God and hence 
could not be a medium. On the other hand, the human nature 
was distinct from God, as is apparent, and likewise it was distinct 
from men because it was set high above the most perfect speci- 
men of pure humanity by the dignity of grace and glory. The 


* Hebrews vii, 26. 
* Hebrews v, 1-4. 
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office of conciliation, too, could only be fulfilled by the Man 
Christ, for in His divine nature he could not give to men any 
divine gift which was not at the same time a gift from Him as 
well as from the Godhead, whereas it is required that the medi- 
ator give the gifts of another.’* The divine mediator is to hand 
down to men divine gifts and to offer to God prayers and sacri- 
fices for the people. The mediatorship, then, was an office of 
Christ as man. This is also evident from the fact that Christ 
was at the same time priest and victim. Most assuredly He could 
not be a victim according to His divinity; it was only in the 
flesh that He could suffer and offer Himself as a sacrifice and 
victim for the sins of men. 


In the second place, it is necessary that the real priest be 
ordained. Was Christ ordained? His very Incarnation was His 
ordination. “Just as in the old dispensation ministers of sacri- 
fice were constituted such by anointing, so the Repairer of our 
fallen nature is called by an extraordinary prerogative the 
Anointed of God. And here we must not understand some kind 
of a bodily anointing; that which anoints our Highpriest is the 
divinity itself of the Word of God.”** Christ was constituted a 
priest not by the sacramental character as are the priests of the 
New Law, nor by any quality superadded to His perfection. 
Saint Thomas says: “It was not befitting for Christ to have the 
character, but the power of His priesthood is compared to the 
character as that which is full and perfect to some participa- 
tion.”** It was precisely to exercise the functions of His priestly 
office that Christ became man. In other words, His priesthood 
was immediately consequent upon His Incarnation. He became 
a priest and mediator of God and men at the very moment the 
Person of the Word assumed the human nature. “For Him, to 
be and to be a priest are one and the same thing. He was born 
a priest. Nay more, the same act which by uniting His holy 
humanity to the Word called it into being personally effected 
His priestly consecration. Existing only as a priest, He is a 
priest entirely and, in a manner, substantially.”® 

It is worthy of note that Saint Paul says a priest is “or- 


*St. Thomas, Summa Theologica, Illa, q. 26, a. 2, and St. Augustine, De 
Civitate Dei, lib. 9, cap. 15. 
* Bossuet, Premier serm. pour le 2e dim. de ? Avent (Vives VIII, 163). 
= St. nt op. cit, IIIa, q. 63, a. 5. 
"7. G S.M., The Priesthood and Sacrifice of Our Lord Jesus Christ 
(Philadelphia, tons). D. 81. 
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dained for men.”!* In the case of Christ there can be no doubt 
of this, for He had absolutely no need of sacrifice for sin, for 
although He was a man, He was like to us in all things, sin ex- 
cepted. His sacrifice was offered not for Himself but for others, 
for sinners. His whole life on earth is a glorious example of 
fraternal charity, of forgetfulness of self and devotion to the 
cause of others. From this the next requisite is manifest: it is 
the duty of the priest to offer sacrifice. This is one phase of the 
mediatorship, the offering to God of satisfaction and gifts for the 
sins of men. Sacrifice is the oblation, effected by the destruction 
or change of a sensible thing, made to God by a legitimate min- 
ister to show the supreme dominion of God over us and the sub- 
jection of all mankind to Him.’’ This is exactly what Christ did 
on the Cross. In a most wondrous way He was both priest and 
victim. He offered Himself, His human nature, to the Godhead 
to manifest God’s supreme dominion over us and our total de- 
pendence on Him. Nor is it of any avail to object that Christ 
did not offer a sacrifice on the Cross because it was not He but 
the executioners who took His life. In His own words: “I lay 
down my life that I may take it up again. No man taketh it 
away from me; but I lay it down of myself and I have power 
to lay it down and I have power to take it up again.”"* Although 
the persecutors inflicted deadly wounds on Christ and were guilty 
of His death, nevertheless He truly laid down His life and offered 
Himself in sacrifice. Two things in the crucifixion make this 
patent. Just before He died Christ uttered a mighty cry, show- 
ing that it was not by human exhaustion but by an act of His 
free and deliberate will that He gave up His life. This it was 
that made the centurion cry out: “Indeed this was the Son of 
God.”’® Pilate was surprised to learn that Christ had died so 
soon. The two thieves who were crucified with Him had their 
legs broken to hasten their death, but Christ of His own accord 
had given up the spirit. Certainly the sufferings inflicted on 
Him were mortal and would have caused His death in due time, 
had He been an ordinary man. But Christ had the power to 
retain His life as long as He wished in spite of torture and suf- 
fering. Hence Christ’s death, unlike that of the martyrs, 
may be called a sacrifice. Although the martyrs offer their 


* Hebrews, v, 1. 
**N. Gihr, The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass (St. Louis, 1927), p. 26. 
* John x, 17-18. 
* Mark, xv, 39. 
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lives willingly in testimony of their religion, they are, neverthe- 
less, powerless of themselves to retain their lives in the face of 
persecution. This in the temple of the world, on the altar of 
the Cross, the Highpriest, Jesus Christ, sacrificed Himself, made 
a holocaust of Himself in expiation for the sins of the children 
of Adam. 

The final requirement laid down by Saint Paul is that the 
priest must be called by God as Aaron was. No one takes this 
dignity to himself but only he that is called, he who has a divine 
vocation. The priests of the Old Law were taken by divine 
ordinance from the family of Levi. The priests of the New Law 
need a divine call too as is clear from the words of Our Lord 
to the Apostles: “You have not chosen Me, but I have chosen 
you.”*° The same was true in the case of Christ. The Man 
Jesus Christ did not take this honour to Himself, but was chosen 
from all eternity by God. By a special decree affirmed with an 
oath the Son of Man was divinely called to the sublime office of 
the priesthood: “The Lord hath sworn and He will not repent, 
Thou art a priest forever.”** Saint Paul says: “So Christ also 
did not glorify Himself that He might be made a Highpriest, but 
He that said to Him: Thou art My Son, this day have I begotten 
thee.’”*?. Yet Christ did not accept this office necessarily but of 
His own free will. “Sacrifice and oblation thou wouldest not; 
but a body thou has fitted to me; holocausts for sin did not 
please thee. Then said I: Behold I come; in the head of the 
book it is written that I should do Thy will, Oh God!’ 

In conclusion we may say that Christ is the only priest of 
His order, for He fulfilled all the conditions required for a priest 
in a supereminent way. In Him the priesthood found its most 
complete expression. All priests before Him were but figures of 
Him. All priests after Him are but participants in His wonderful 
power and dignity. The priests of the New Dispensation are 
priests not by any power inherent in them, but by participation 
in the sacerdotal grace of Christ, by the impression of the 
priestly character on their souls at the time of ordination. They 
exercise their priestly functions in His name and in His power. 
Each one of them is another Christ by virtue of this participa- 
tion. Another Christ! Could any higher dignity be conferred 


John xv, 16. 
* Psalm cix,4. 
* Hebrews vii, 21. 
* Hebrews x, 5-7. 
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upon a mortal creature? How great then should be the virtue 
and zeal for perfection in those who have received this high 
calling. With the Apostle of the Gentiles they should be able 
to say: “Be ye imitators of me as I also am of Christ.’** 


*T Cor. iv, 16. 
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THE CORONATION 


EDWARD M. VAHEY, O.P. 


Disciples grieving laid in Death’s dark tomb 
The Virgin, wasted by the pangs of love. 
With scant delay the Fruit of her chaste womb 
And seraphs bear her to the Throne above. 


The Godhead folds this daughter to His heart,— 
Fair lily, spotless kept by grace’s fire— 

His side and vision never to depart, 
For Mary shall be queen of heaven’s choir. 


Upon this favored creature’s modest head, 
By God the Father and His Son is placed 

A graceful crown of fragile silver thread, 
With tiny pearls and ardent jewels laced. 


Celestial legions to her mantle cling, 
Contending each to serve this gentle queen, 
Whose prayers calm the wrath of Christ the King 
And soften spirits arrogant and mean. 





BISHOP SHAHAN—BUILDER AND EDUCATOR 


CHRYSOSTOM DONNELLY, O.P. 


fom ARTY on the morning of March ninth of this year death 

SEC claimed the Most Reverend Thomas J. Shahan, Rector 

Emeritus of the Catholic University of America. By 

his death the Catholic University was deprived of one 

of its oldest and most devoted supporters and the Catholic 

Church in the United States lost one of her best known and 
most beloved priests, as well as one of her greatest scholars. 

Thomas Joseph Shahan was born in Manchester, N. H., 
Sept. 11, 1857. His studies for the priesthood were made at 
Montreal College and at the North American College in Rome. 
He was ordained in 1882 and after graduate studies at the New 
Sorbonne and the Institut Catholique in Paris he returned to 
America and was made Chancellor of the diocese of Hartford. 
Upon the establishment of the new Catholic University of Amer- 
ica in 1888 he determined to prepare himself for teaching therein 
and toward that end he pursued further studies in Paris, Rome 
and Germany. In 1891 he took up his duties in the department 
of history at the University, with which institution he was des- 
tined to be affiliated prominently until his death. In 1909 he 
was installed the fourth Rector of Catholic University, and in 
1914 he was consecrated Bishop of Germanicopolis by Cardinal 
Gibbons in the Baltimore Cathedral. In 1928, after nearly forty 
years of active work at the University, nineteen years of which 
he was its Rector, Bishop Shahan resigned his position. This 
retirement, however, did not mean the end of his labors, for he 
continued his studies, his writing and occasional preaching until 
his very death. 

In trying to evaluate the life and labors of Bishop Shahan 
one is struck with amazement and admiration: amazement at 
the versatility of the man and whole-hearted admiration for the 
plenitude of his virtues. In the funeral sermon on Bishop 
Shahan, the Most Reverend John T. McNicholas, Archbishop of 
Cincinnati, said, “He who speaks a few inadequate words to you 
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cannot hope to interpret fully the many-sided life of our be- 
loved prelate. He was a prince of nature; a public-spirited 
citizen who yielded to none in genuine patriotism; a priest and 
Bishop wholly dedicated to the things of God. He was also a 
rare scholar, entitled to foremost rank among the learned eccle- 
siastics of our country, and a writer whose poetic fancy and 
graceful diction will give him a permanent place in our litera- 
ture.” 

Bishop Shahan was true priest and true scholar. He was 
primarily and fundamentally the priest of God. To this had he 
dedicated his young life during his seminary days and at his 
ordination; and throughout the course of his long and useful 
career, no matter what his duties or distractions, he never for 
one moment lost sight of nor fell short of his sacred calling. 

He possessed to an unusual degree that quality inherent in 
every true priest—an ardent devotion to the Immaculate Mother 
of God. With the love of a true son of Mary, Bishop Shahan 
planned a great national basilica, dedicated to the Virgin Mother. 
This great church on the University grounds, was to be the 
University church, as well as the National Shrine of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, and it was to be the spiritual center of the Uni- 
versity. 

The first appeal for the Shrine was made by Msgr. Shahan 
in 1913, and the following year saw the first issue of the pamph- 
let, Salve Regina, which paper has been of inestimable value in 
promoting the progress of the work. The proposed Shrine was 
blessed by Pope Pius X in 1914 and shortly afterward the Holy 
Father gave Msgr. Shahan a generous donation for it. It is 
interesting to note that the same abiding interest in the Shrine 
of our Blessed Lady has been shown by the two succeeding Pon- 
tiffs. A beautiful mosaic—an exact reproduction of Murillo’s 
masterpiece, the Immaculate Conception—arrived at the Shrine 
in 1930, a present from two Popes, the late Benedict XV and 
the reigning pontiff, Pius XI. 

The corner stone of the new Shrine was laid Sept. 23, 1920, 
by Cardinal Gibbons in the presence of a distinguished assem- 
blage, clerical and lay. The work on the building has advanced 
steadily and the northern crypt was opened for services in Holy 
Week of 1926. Consistent progress is being made and some day 
the Catholics of America will rejoice in the possession of their 


* Catholic Educational Review, April, 1932. 
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first great basilica, the National Shrine of our country’s Pa- 
troness, the Immaculate Mother of God. Had Bishop Shahan 
done no other work than the planning and the beginning of this 
great temple of God, his name would have been imperishably 
preserved in this noble memorial. 


True priest though he was, and while his sacerdotal char- 
acter was ever foremost, Bishop Shahan was also a scholar of 
rare attainments. For many years he conducted the classes of 
History and Canon Law at the University and tributes to his 
learning and his eminence as a teacher are widespread. To 
reproduce a tribute of the Rev. William J. Kerby, of the Cath- 
olic University: “Bishop Shahan’s erudition represented pro- 
digious industry, an amazing memory, constructive imagination 
and rare powers of assimilation.”? And to quote again Arch- 
bishop McNicholas: “He captivated his students by the seem- 
ingly inexhaustible riches of his mind and the beauty of his 
imagery.—His complete self-forgetfulness and his noble gen- 
erosity in placing all that he had at the disposition of his students 
compelled both their admiration and their love.”® 


Bishop Shahan’s heart was in his work as scholar and 
teacher. He loved his work, as his outstanding success as a pro- 
fessor so well testified. Nothing could have pleased him better 
than to have spent the remainder of his life with his beloved 
books and classes. But such was not to be. As is so often the 
case, duty superseded the personal desires of the individual. 
Bishop Shahan was appointed Rector of the University in 1909, 
being the first chosen for that office from the University staff. 
Uncomplainingly he set about his new duties, which were nat- 
urally uncongenial to his disposition. His position as head of 
the University required endless detailed work, which was re- 
pugnant to one of his poetic nature. But, ever obedient to duty, 
he planned, he worked, he hoped, he prayed, and in the fulness 
of time his prayers were answered and his hopes realized. They 
were dark times for the University during Bishop Shahan’s early 
years as Rector; so dark, in fact, that it was seriously doubted 
if the institution could continue. But with the conviction that 
the University must carry on and the sublime faith in the good- 
ness and wisdom of Providence which ever characterized him, 
Bishop Shahan, with his loyal friends and supporters, sustained 

* ibid. 

* ibid. 
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it through the storms and trials to an era of substantial progress 
and success. During his nineteen years as Rector the University 
maintained consistent growth and improvement. New and bet- 
ter buildings, a larger student body, an ever-growing staff of 
professors and instructors, new departments, new activities: 
all testified to a healthy expansion and improvement, both in- 
ternal and external. The Catholic University of America to-day 
is recognized as one of the leading educational institutions of 
the United States, and to no one is due more credit for this 
happy condition than the late Bishop Shahan. 

Despite the ever-increasing amount of work done by Bishop 
Shahan in the performance of his official duties at the University, 
he found time for extensive work in other fields of Catholic 
activity. He was a member of the original board of editors of 
the Catholic Encyclopedia. In 1895 he founded the Catholic 
University Bulletin and he remained its editor until assuming 
the office of Rector in 1909. He personally founded several other 
Catholic publications and he inspired and encouraged the found- 
ing of more. He was the author of several books, dealing mainly 
with the history of his favorite periods—the Patristic era and 
the Middle Ages, on which periods he was an acknowledged 
authority. His lectures on these subjects attracted widespread 
attention. Right Rev. Dr. McCormick of the Catholic University 
informs us in a recent article that during the years 1896-1904, 
when Dr. Shahan was lecturing on Roman Law, his knowledge 
of Roman institutions, literature and history gave such fulness 
and richness to his lectures that well-known lawyers of Wash- 
ington, scholars and professors of the University were in regular 
attendance at them.‘ 

To the religious Orders and Congregations located at the 
University Bishop Shahan was ever a sympathetic friend and 
supporter. His thorough knowledge of history gave him an ap- 
preciation of the accomplishments of these great religious bodies 
throughout the centuries, and as one of the early members of 
the Catholic University faculty he appreciated the valuable help 
given by the Orders and Congregations during the struggling 
years of the institution. He realized too the strength that in- 
evitably accrues to a university from the friendly, scholastic 
rivalry among its affiliated religious bodies. This spirit of 


* Catholic Educational Review, May 1932. 
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healthy competition is an invaluable aid in raising ever higher 
and higher the standard of the University. 

The same unflagging, encouraging interest was shown by 
the Bishop to the religious organizations of women. Among 
his many noteworthy achievements was his inauguration in 
1911 of a summer school for the teaching Sisterhoods. The 
success of this movement was so great from the outset that its 
development brought about the Catholic Sisters’ College, the 
first college in this country conducted solely for teaching nuns. 
The college, which is in session during the entire year, has grown 
to such proportions as now to have its own campus and group 
of buildings, adjoining the University, and it offers to teaching 
sisters all the educational advantages of a great University. 

Msgr. McCormick pithily sums up the outstanding services 
of Bishop Shahan to American education: “It was to the cause 
of Catholic education, rather than to the Catholic University 
alone, that Bishop Shahan dedicated the best years and energies 
of his fruitful life. His were the interests of the churchman as 
well as the educator, so every worthy educational effort was sure 
to win his immediate and hearty codperation. . . . His 
leadership of the National Catholic Educational Association, of 
which he was President General for eighteen years, attests the 
breadth of his educational interests and the intensity of his devo- 
tion to them, and the success of this organization, representative 
of every department of our educational system, in promoting a 
sense of solidarity, unity of purpose and aims, and loyalty to a 
common cause, was to him a supreme satisfaction.’”® 

We believe that we could conclude this sketch in no more 
fitting manner than by quoting a tribute paid the Bishop by the 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward A. Pace, Vice Rector of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, and for many years one of Bishop Shahan’s 
closest friends and associates. Msgr. Pace writes, “The greater 
memorial will arise from the hearts of the many who revere him 
for his gentle considerateness and sympathy which, no less than 
his learning, showed in his character the fruits of Christian cul- 
ture and entitled him to leadership in Christian education.’* 

* ibid. 

* Catholic Educational Review, April 1932. 
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LITTLE more than a decade ago the then reigning Holy 
Father, Pope Benedict XV, spoke thus of the Third Order 
of St. Dominic: “In the midst of the great dangers which 
on all sides threaten the faith and morals of the Christian 

people, it is Our duty to safeguard the faithful by pointing out to 
them those means of holiness which seem to Us the most useful and 
opportune for their defense and for their progress. Amongst those 
means We recognize the Dominican Third Order as one of the most 
eminent, most easy and most sure. Knowing the snares of the world 
and, not less, the salutary remedies flowing from the Divine teach- 
ing of the Gospel, the glorious Patrician Dominic was inspired to 
found it, so that in this association every class of persons might, as 
it were, find a realization of the desire for a more perfect life.” 
In these words Pope Benedict summed up the entire activity of the 
Third Order. How well the Third Order of St. Dominic is suited 
to take a leading role in present day Catholic Action may be seen 
from the very origin and development of this important branch of 
the Dominican family and also from the. fruits of its labors which 
have added lustre to the light of the Church for over seven centuries. 

In speaking of the Third Order we refer to it primarily as an 
association of the laity, for as such was it first founded. Many diffi- 
culties beset the path of the student who would attempt to trace the 
history of the Third Order from one original source and this because 
of the fact that St. Dominic early in the thirteenth century was the 
founder of two distinct confraternities, namely, the Militia of Jesus 
Christ and the Order of Penance. Neither can with certainty claim 
to have been the one institution from which evolved the Third Order 
for both have been indiscriminately referred to in historical docu- 
ments as the Third Order, and this is due in all probability to the sim- 
ilarity between the two in both rule and dress as well as to their com- 
mon authorship. Evidence brought to light in recent years would 
seem to indicate that the Third Order was the result of a fusion of 
the two confraternities. Because of this fact and also because of a 
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difference in the aims of the confraternities the body of this article 
will be devoted to a short history of each. 

The earliest mention given the existence of the Militia of Jesus 
Christ is made by William of Puy-Laurens, a contemporary of St. 
Dominic, who says such a society existed from the beginning of the 
crusade against the Albigenses. In describing its institution he 
writes: “The Venerable Bishop Foulques, desirous that his people 
of Toulouse be enabled to gain the indulgences of the Crusade like 
those who came from abroad and in order to dispel the heretics and 
combat the usurers, founded at Toulouse, in the year 1209, with the 
help of God and the approval of the legate of the Holy See, a great 
Confraternity.” Although the Saint’s name is not mentioned here 
there can be no doubt that Dominic took a leading role in the founda- 
tion of this confraternity. Foulques and St. Dominic were devoted 
friends and in all their apostolic work they were always so much 
united that historians have often attributed to one the creations of the 
other. Pere Mortier in his “Histoire des Maitres Generaux” also 
notes the intimate relations existing between the Saint and the Bishop, 
and because of the fact that they often consulted each other on 
important questions believes that such was the case in the formation 
this military confraternity. St. Dominic’s connection with this con- 
fraternity is first definitely propounded by Blessed Raymond of 
Capua, the twenty-third Master General of the Order of Preachers. 
In his writings towards the close of the fourteenth century he at- 
tributes the foundation of the Militia of Jesus Christ to St. Dominic. 
The truth of this assertion is borne out by several other indications. 
It’s rapid growth, especially throughout Italy, was particularly strik- 
ing because of the fact that wherever it spread it was always 
connected with some Dominican Church. The first Pontiff to refer 
to it by the name of Third Order was Pope Innocent III. On the 
28th of June, 1210, in his Bull “Habuisse bajulos” he approved and 
recommended the Third Order of St. Dominic, and he wrote to Count 
Simon de Montfort, a great friend of St. Dominic’s, surnamed the 
‘Hammer of the Heretics,’ to congratulate him on his entrance into 
this Order. This was certainly not a question of the Great Order 
but referred to the Militia, since Simon de Montfort was married, the 
father of a family and died gloriously on the field of battle, tri- 
umphant over the heretics at the siege of Toulouse. 

This confraternity as established by St. Dominic, although of a 
military character, cannot be classed with such Military Orders as the 
Templars or Hospitallers, for aside from its military aspect it was to 
a great extent of a penitential nature. The members of the Militia 
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of Jesus Christ wore a habit consisting of a white tunic and over 
this a black cloak upon which was embroidered a black and white 
cross. Their lives were guided by a special rule given them by their 
holy founder. Like the Crusaders they bore arms but were allowed 
only to fight in defense of the faith. The heretics at this time, 
particularly the Albigenses, often forced their errors upon Christians 
by force of arms and it was primarily to overcome such evils that 
St. Dominic founded his -military confraternity. As soldiers of 
Christ they followed the rule laid down for them, and their wives 
often joined them in their pious devotions. Because of their spir- 
itual aid St. Dominic also admitted women into the Order. Blessed 
Raymond of Capua writes: “Since wives put obstacles in the way of 
their husband’s fulfillment of their promises, St. Dominic made them 
swear to assist their spouses by every means in their power. He or- 
dered both men and women to wear a black and white habit and im- 
imposed on them a certain number of Our Fathers and Hail Marys 
to be recited when they were unable to assist at the Divine Office.” 

The approbations issued by the Popes during its entire existence 
bear eloquent testimony to the great work accomplished by the Militia. 
Notable among these were the “Bull “Egrediens haereticorum” of 
Pope Gregory IX, on December 22nd, 1227, solemnly confirming the 
approbation given the Militia by his predecessor, Pope Honorius III. 
On May 18th, 1235, the same Pope issued five different Bulls con- 
cerning the Militia. In the Bull “Sacrosancta”’ he takes under his 
special protection the Brothers and Sisters of the Militia of Jesus 
Christ; in the one “Experimentis” he confides the care of the Militia 
to Blessed Jordan of Saxony, the second Master General of the Or- 
der ; the Bull “Devotionis vestrae” permits them to assist at ecclesias- 
tical services during the time of a general interdict; another “Quos 
pietate” prohibits anyone from molesting these same Brothers and 
Sisters; and finally in the Bull “Est Angelis” he grants to the mem- 
bers of this confraternity an indulgence. It was, however, on May 
24th, 1235, that Pope Gregory left, as a supreme legacy to the Militia 
which he loved so much, the celebrated Bull “Quae omnium,” which 
contained a rule for the Militia and which declared in express terms 
that its observance was already in force. 

Meanwhile, as the Militia expanded and flourished under the 
sagacious leadership of St. Dominic, there was another great move- 
ment on foot, the influence of which was already felt throughout 
Christendom. This was the rise of the Penitential Orders, properly 
so-called. From the eleventh century there can be found associations 
of seculars including both sexes connected with certain Congregations 
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of Benedictines who adopted for their end the cause of certain re- 
ligious and pious works. Such lay associations are to be found in 
the twelfth century among the Premonstratensians, Templars and 
Humiliati. Early in the thirteenth century the Humiliati are the first 
to be called by the name of Third Order. It was not however, until 
the time of St. Francis of Assisi that the penitential movement 
reached its greatest development. The preaching of St. Francis as 
well as his own living example exercised such a powerful attraction 
on the people that many of the laity manifested a strong desire to 
lead an evangelical life. To accomplish this end St. Francis or- 
ganized a confraternity compatible with their state in life and gave 
them a rule animated with the Franciscan spirit of penance. But 
although the Order of Penance owed its origin to St. Francis it was 
not long before it spread far beyond the confines of the Franciscan 
Order. .Many who had assimilated the spirit of St. Francis had to 
seek spiritual guidance or other religious and it is not surprising that 
those pious souls who gathered round the Dominican priories and 
aspired to Dominican ideals should seek the spiritual direction of the 
holy Patriarch, Dominic. The Order of Penance of St. Dominic 
came into being in much the same manner as did the other penitential 
confraternities named after the respective Mendicant Orders on 
whom they were dependent for their spiritual welfare. A common 
rule was drawn up for all the Confraternities of Penance in the year 
1221. 

Some of the prescriptions therein contained were, simplicity in 
dress, considerable fasting and abstinence, the recitation of the ca- 
nonical offices or other prayers in its stead, confession and commun- 
ion at least three times a year, and a prohibition against the carrying 
of arms and the taking of solemn oaths without necessity. Simple 
in form and general in character it was well enough suited to satisfy 
the aims and ideals of the Confraternities as a whole. In the year 
1285 the need of systematizing and more firmly uniting these lay ele- 
ments together with the idea of bringing about a more direct affiliation 
with the Order of Preachers led the seventh master general, Mujfion 
de Zamora, to formulate a rule proper to the Order of Penance of St. 
Dominic. This rule had a more ecclesiastical character and firmly 
subordinated the conduct of the Brothers to the authority of the 
Preachers. By it the members were urged to foster an ardent zeal 
for the defense and propagation of the Faith, a prominent Dominican 
characteristic which was to distinguish the Third Order of St. Dom- 
inic throughout its existence. 
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Although originally working side by side and independent of 
each other, the Militia of Jesus Christ and the Order of Penance of 
St. Dominic appear to have been merged toward the close of the thir- 
teenth century. Evidence to this effect may be gleaned from the 
writings of Blessed Raymond of Capua. Their subsequent amal- 
gamation is hinted at by Pope Honorius III in 1221 and also by 
Gregory IX in 1228, on which occasions the Militia was designated as 
“the Brothers of Penance.” A comparison of the rules of the two 
institutions, that of Gregory IX for the Militia in 1235, and that of 
Mufion de Zamora for the Order of Penance of St. Dominic in 1285, 
would, because of their striking similarity, lead one to support such 
an opinion. There is but one considerable difference between the two 
rules. The rule formulated by Mufion de Zamora for the Order of 
Penance expressly forbids the carrying of arms, allowing however 
for the one exception that might easily apply to the Militia, viz., in 
defense of the Church. The exact time or even the approximate 
time during which the fusion of the two confraternities took place is 
not known since even after the amalgamation of the two, the con- 
fraternity was commonly referred to as the Order of Penance. Not 
infrequently was it called “the Third Rule” and shortly after the 
close of the thirteenth century it is regularly designated by the name 
“Third Order of St. Dominic.’”’ From this double movement, there- 
fore, was born the modern Third Order of St. Dominic. 

Since the Third Order itself is the legitimate development 
of a twofold movement so too is its work of a twofold nature, 
namely, the preaching of penance and the defense of the Church. 
As a heritage handed down from the original Ordo de Poenitentia 
the preaching of penance as practised under Dominican influ- 
ence may be distinguished in this, that it leaned toward the in- 
tellectual aspect of the Faith, attaining its end by a widespread 
dissemination of the mysteries of faith. The defense of the 
Church originally demanded physical force and was the reason 
why St. Dominic instituted his Military Confraternity whereas 
since that time up until the present day the Third Order has car- 
ried on the fight with the spiritual weapons of prayer and good 
works. The great influence for good exercised by the Third Or- 
der is clearly evident from the number of Blesseds whom it has 
given to the Church as well as by such jewels of sanctity as St. 
Catherine of Siena and St. Rose of Lima. As it exists to-day the 
Third Order is divided into two branches. The first branch is 
composed of Tertiaries who live together in community, follow- 
ing the common rule and who wear the habit; the second branch 
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comprises seculars, whether married or single, who live their or- 
dinary life in the world according to their state, but who strive, 
as far as circumstances will permit, to lead a higher and more 
religious life than that to which they are already bound by the 
common law. “By the creation of the Third Order,” says Pére 
Lacordaire, “Dominic introduced the religious life into the heart 
of domestic existence. He furnished the people living in the 
world with the means for becoming truly religious in the world; 
that is to say, to live as perfect Christians, detached from the 
false philosophies of the world and in the continual performance 
of piety and of the other virtues attached to their state in life.” 
No more worthy tribute can be made the Third Order of St. 
Dominic than to quote the words of Fr. Faber; “Those who are 
conversant with, indeed who find the strength and consolation 
of their lives in, the Acts of the Saints well know that there is 
not a nook in the mystical Paradise of our heavenly Spouse 
where the flowers grow thicker or smell more fragrantly than 
in this Order of multitudinous, childlike saints. Nowhere in the 
Church does the Incarnate Word show His ‘delight at being with 
the children of men’ in more touching simplicity, with more un- 
earthly sweetness, or more spouse-like familiarity, than in this, 
the youngest family of St. Dominic.” 
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HENRY DOMINIC LACORDAIRE, O.P. 
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N the 12th of May, 1802, the year when Napoleon seemed 
to have shackled the Church in France to the government 
forever, there was born in the little Burgundian town of 
Recey-sur-Ource the century’s greatest champion of her 

liberty, John Baptist Henry Lacordaire. His parents were good and 
loyal Catholics who had carried their loyalty almost to the point of 
heroism when, in the face of cruel and speedy punishment, they had 
hidden the non-juring curé in their home and thus provided the faith- 
ful of the village with the consolations of religion. When Henry 
had reached the age of four, he lost his father, Nicholas Lacordaire, 
a man of great ability in his chosen field of medicine. This loss 
forced Mme. Lacordaire to move to Dijon, the home of her own fam- 
ily. Even at this early age, Henry began to manifest tendencies which 
fore-shadowed his future career. In his little toy chapel he would say 
mass and preach at great length to his nurses and any of his brothers 
who might be present. 

Though Mme. Lacordaire was not wealthy, she did everything 
in her power to provide her four sons with the advantages of educa- 
tion. Accordingly Henry took up his studies at the Lyceum of 
Dijon, a school under government supervision which excluded all 
traces of religion. Here he was the object of constant persecution at 
the hands of his fellow students for the whole of his first year and 
he confesses that only in hiding, with a crucifix before him, medi- 
tating on the Passion of Jesus, could he find any consolation. The 
following years were not saddened by the cruelty of the students 
but were rendered happy by his winning the confidence and interest 
of one of the professors, M. Delahaye, a man of great learning and 
high morality, yet entirely devoid of religion. To him the young 
student owed his splendid foundation in the classics and that taste for 
study which characterized his whole life. But neither in M. Delahaye 
nor in anyone else in the school could he find support for his vanish- 
ing faith. Steeped in the writings of Voltaire and Rousseau, yet 
deprived of the Bible and Catholic literature, he forgot his faith 
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rather than apostatized. His last act of religion had been his first 
Holy Communion, at the age of ten. In his own words, “I left col- 
lege at the age of seventeen with my faith destroyed and my morals 
injured, but upright, open, impetuous, sensible to honor, with a taste 
for letters and for the beautiful, having before my eyes, as the 
guiding star of my life, the human idea of glory.”* 

Despite his loss of faith and the study of Voltaire, he always re- 
spected the Church and never acquired the hatred toward Catholicism 
which characterized that vehement author. At this period Lacordaire 
writes, “I love the gospel, for its morality is incomparable; I respect 
its ministers, because they exercise a salutary influence on society, but 
I have not received as my share the gift of faith.’”” 

After two years at the Law School of Dijon, he went to Paris 
to continue his legal studies. Here in the solitude and drudgery of 
his work, he yearned for friends, but since he was indifferent to 
religion, and a liberal, while all his fellows were Catholics and Royal- 
ists, and because in public he always wore an icy exterior which cov- 
ered his burning heart, he had none. Perhaps God, by allowing this 
pain akin to the suffering inflicted on him by his persecution at Dijon, 
was again drawing him to the Cross of Christ. 

Lacordaire gives us an admirable analysis of his character in a 
letter written at this time: “There are in me, then, two contrary 
principles which are always at war and which sometimes make me 
very unhappy: a cold reason, opposed to a burning imagination—I 
have a most religious heart and a very incredulous mind.””* 

Supplementing these characteristics with a courageous impetu- 
osity, irrepressible optimism and a staunch liberalism, we arrive at the 
true foundation of his many virtues and at the explanation of his few 
faults. 

The solitude imposed on Lacordaire by a lack of friends gave his 
“cold reason” the opportunity it required. Being a student of society 
from his earliest days, he gradually came to the conviction that so- 
ciety, necessary in itself, could not exist without religion. Then it 
was an easy step to the conviction that the Catholic Faith was neces- 
sary and true. This form of apologetics shocked some of his con- 
temporaries by its novelty, but he answered them, saying; “We may 
reach Christianity by many different roads, because it is the centre 
where all truths meet.”* We must not suppose, however, that. his 


*Chocarne, Le R. P. H.-D. Lacordaire, p. 25. 

* Chocarne, op. cit., p. 25. 

*Chocarne, op. cit:, p. 42. 

*Drane, translation of Chocarne, op. cit., footnote to p. 62. 
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conversion was merely a process of reasoning. During his whole life 
in Paris, his morality and sincerity were a source of endless admira- 
tion to his Catholic acquaintances. 

No sooner was his conversion complete than he decided to sac- 
rifice all chances of honor and glory to his newly found God by 
entering the priesthood. Accordingly at the age of twenty he entered 
Saint Sulpice. During his studies there, the novelty of his objections 
in class, which often embarrassed his professors, as well as his vi- 
vacity, which sought an outlet by his throwing the students’ square 
caps (which he hated) into the fire, raised doubts in the minds of the 
good priests concerning the genuineness of his vocation, with the re- 
sult that he was not called for ordination at the usual time. Far from 
becoming discouraged, or from using the delay as an excuse for going 
back to the world, he was merely undecided whether his true vocation 
lay in the religious life as a member of the Society of Jesus or in 
foreign lands as a missionary. When his spiritual adviser made this 
known to the directors of the seminary, all objections were withdrawn 
and he received the priesthood from the hands of the Archbishop of 
Paris, Mgr. Quélen in the Cathedral of Notre Dame on the 22nd of 
September, 1827. 

Shortly after his ordination he was offered the position of Audi- 
tor to the Rota at the court of Rome, but would hear nothing of it 
and instead accepted the humble post of chaplain at the Visitation 
Convent where his light duties afforded him an opportunity to satisfy 
partially his thirst for philosophical study and to supplement his 
short course in Theology. His favorite authors were St. Augustine, 
Plato, Aristotle, Descartes and de Lamennais while he also read at 
great length the history of the Church. 

His staunch liberalism was in direct opposition to the state inter- 
ference with religion in France at that time, so his thoughts naturally 
turned toward the United States, as a field for his apostolic en- 
deavors. He had, in fact, returned home to bid good-bye to his 
mother and friends when he received a letter from Abbé Gerbet 
announcing the new liberal Catholic publication, called L’ Avenir, to 
be edited under the direction of the great de Lamennais. Its aim was 
the liberty of the Church in France with the motto, “Liberty is not 
granted, it is taken! It strongly advocated the complete separation 
of Church and State. 

Up to this time Lacordaire had not agreed with the philosophy 
of de Lamennais, nor was he ever to be joined in the system by real 
conviction nor to its author by ties of real friendship. De Lamennais, 
in Lacordaire’s eyes, presented the rallying point for liberal Catholics 
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as well as the means of putting their ideals into practice. He accord- 
ingly took up his residence at La Chesnaie with de Lamennais and 
shortly became the most audacious writer on the staff. Here it was 
that he first met the man who was to be his best friend through life, 
the Comte de Montalembert, then a youth still in his teens but an ar- 
dent liberal as well as a great writer and orator. To test the existing 
educational laws, Montalembert, Lacordaire and M. de Coux opened 
a school which was promptly closed by the government. In the con- 
sequent trial before the court of Peers, both Montalembert and La- 
cordaire achieved immortal places among the great orators who had 
spoken before the body. They were fined the minimum, 100 fr. 

Opposition to L’ Avenir soon made itself felt. It arose from the 
governmental party and from the conservatives among the Catholics. 
From the first source opposition was to be expected, but against that 
of the Catholics, steps had to be taken. Lacordaire suggested that the 
editors go to Rome to seek approbation from the Pope. His sug- 
gestion was accepted, but the editors found a cool reception awaiting 
them in the Eternal City. A long time elapsed before they even 
obtained an audience with the Holy Father who, after all, made no 
mention of L’ Avenir. It was clear that the Holy See wished by her 
silence to express her disapproval of the policies of her over-enthusi- 
astic children and at the same time to spare them the disgrace of a 
formal condemnation. Lacordaire understood and left Rome, while 
de Lamennais and Montalembert remained. After some four months 
spent in fighting for a lost cause, the latter two left Rome and met 
Lacordaire by accident at Munich. There during a public dinner, 
de Lamennais was given the formal condemnation of L’ Avenir which 
his persistence had made necessary. The brief began “Mirari Vos” 
and was dated August 15, 1832. All hastened to render their sub- 
missions in writing, but soon it became apparent to Lacordaire that 
de Lamennais was insincere and Montalembert hesitant. Lacordaire 
left de Lamennais therefore, but did not cease for two whole years 
to use every power of his eloquence in his letters to Montalembert to 
withdraw him from the danger. 

The Visitation again welcomed Lacordaire as its chaplain and he 
plunged into an intensive study of the Bible, St. Augustine and St. 
Thomas, not to forget the past, but rather to prepare for the future. 
His hope was to write a treatise on apologetics based on the principles 
which had brought him back to the faith. In January, 1834, he began 
a series of conferences at the Collége Stanislaus. The second sermon 
saw the students excluded from their places by the crowd of outsiders 
present. But these were not all well impressed and many told Mgr. 
Quélen that not only Lacordaire’s style but also parts of his theology 
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merited condemnation. This news brought a prompt suspension of 
faculties for preaching. Lacordaire received this second rebuke with 
the same spirit of obedience he had manifested at the condemnation 
of L’ Avenir andi his virtue quickly brought its reward. He was in- 
vited, by the Archbishop of Paris himself, to preach in the greatest 
pulpit of the land, that of Notre Dame. From the beginning, his 
conferences brought crowds of all classes, Catholics and Atheists, 
Liberals and Royalists,—all flocked to hear the word of God from 
this priest who was not yet thirty-three. 

After two years of dazzling success, he resigned the pulpit of 
his own accord, because, as he later wrote, “I understood that I was 
not yet ripe for the task.”* Rome, which had taught him the ‘liberty 
of truth’ and the valor of obedience was the retreat he sought and 
there at the tombs of the Apostles and martyrs, in prayer and study, 
he prepared for his future. In the meantime, de Lamennais had, by 
the publication of “Les Affaires de Rome” formally broken with the 
Church. His erstwhile disciple immediately and loyally replied with 
his “Letters on the Holy See.” It was in Rome also that the first 
idea of reestablishing one of the great religious orders on French 
soil began to engross his attention. His own words are, “I per- 
suaded myself, therefore, as I wandered through Rome, praying at 
her basilicas, that the greatest service which could be rendered to 
Christendom in our time would be to do something for the restora- 
tion of the religious orders.’”® 

His choice of an order narrowed down to a decision between 
the Jesuits and Dominicans because the other orders were more con- 
cerned with manual labor and self-sanctification than with the active 
apostolate. But the Jesuits were already in France and so needed 
no restoration. Moreover, from his own analysis of the two orders, 
it is clear that the Dominicans would be his final choice. He writes: 
“St. Dominic had laid a great burden on the body while at the same 
time he left considerable latitude to the mind; St. Ignatius had 
restricted the mind within the narrowest limits, but, at the same 
time, he had set the body free from every rule which could possibly 
weaken it, or render it less fit for the work of teaching and preach- 
ing.”” The principle of dispensation as expressed in the Dominican 
Constitutions portrayed to him the adaptability of the order to the 
conditions it would be forced to meet in France. Finally his 
sterling courage overcame his fears of the austerities prescribed, 
and his mind was practically settled. 


* Chocarne, op. cit., 213. 
*Chocarne, op. cit., p. 232. 
* Chocarne, of. cit., p. 238. 
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He received an invitation to preach through the winter at Metz. 
Before accepting, he took council with his three peerless advisers, 
Montalembert, Comtess de la Tour du Pin and Madame Swetchine, 
on whose good judgment and piety he depended at every crisis in 
his life. But the dreaded cholera broke out in Rome and though 
his slight knowledge of Italian did not allow him to be of great 
service, still he could not bear the thought of leaving at such a time. 
It is a beautiful picture to paint on the imagination—the greatest 
preacher of France, accused so many times of pride, selfishness and 
ambition, wandering among the patients of the hospitals, exposing 
himself to every danger in the hope that he might render some poor 
soul a religious service. 

By September he was able to leave and after preaching through 
the winter at Metz, where he first met his future Master General, 
Abbé Jandel, he retired to the Benedictine Abbey of Solesmes, 
where he devoted himself for two months to the study of the Con- 
stitutions of the Dominican Order. In July, he returned to Rome 
where he interviewed the superiors of the Order and received their 
approbation for his plan. Back to France he went in search of those 
who might offer their lives to assist in the project of reestablish- 
ment. In the spring of 1839 his “Memoir for the reestablishment 
in France of the Order of Preachers” appeared and its success as- 
sured him of the good will of public opinion which alone could pro- 
tect his plan in the face of a hostile government. The “Memoir” 
attracted to him several young men who shared his opinions, but 
only one, Hippolytus Réquédat, was able to accompany him on his 
immediate return to Rome. Réquédat, also a convert, was a man 
of such blameless life that the worst fault he could accuse himseli 
of at the age of thirty, when he made his first confession, was hating 
the enemies of France. On the 9th of April Lacordaire and his first 
disciple received the habit in the convent of the Minerva from the 
hands of the Master General and immediately left Rome for the 
convent of La Quercia, near Viterbo. The Master General offered 
to reduce the term of novitiate to six months, but Lacordaire declined. 

During an exemplary novitiate in which he performed his share 
of the more disagreeable tasks, he wrote his “Life of St. Dominic” 
which also did much to convert public opinion to his plan for the 
reestablishment of the Dominicans in France. On the 12th of April, 
Lacordaire and Réquédat made profession and returned to Rome. 
The Master General then gave them the convent of Santa Sabina as 
the Novitiate and House of Studies for the French Dominicans. 
Here Lacordaire collected his other companions,—Piel, the convert 
architect; Hernsheim, of Hebrew extraction, the converted profes- 
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sor of rationalistic philosophy; Hyacinth Besson; and Abbé Jan- 
del, the ex-superior of the Seminary of Pont-a-Mousson near Meiz, 
—six Frenchmen devoted to the reestablishment of the Order in 
France, gathered to live a religious life while they awaited the de- 
termination of the Holy See with regard to the place of a novitiate. 

Leaving his disciples in Rome, Lacordaire proceeded to Paris, 
where, to the great surprise of all, he appeared in the pulpit of Notre 
Dame, clad in the prohibited habit of St. Dominic. His precipitant 
action took his enemies unawares while his discourse on the “Voca- 
tion of the French Nation,” in which he openly described the Domin- 
ican Order, his reasons for choosing it and his plans for its reestab- 
lishment in France, gained him the good will of the people and the 
favorable comment of even the anti-clerical newspapers. M. Martin, 
the keeper of the seals and the minister of Public Worship whose 
duty, in the eyes of the government, was to prevent any steps toward 
reestablishment, gave a dinner in Lacordaire’s honor. 

Three great sorrows, however, were soon to fall on Lacordaire’s 
already burdened shoulders. God saw fit to call two of his most 
esteemed companions from this life. Réquédat, the only other: pro- 
fessed Dominican, died shortly after his profession. Réquédat’s , 
bosom friend, Piel, was to follow shortly. Finally the Holy See, 
being told that the new foundation would merely be a blind and 
protection for the pupils of de Lamennais, saw fit to disperse the 
little flock, and sent some to La Quercia and the others to Bosco for 
their novitiate, while Lacordaire, momentarily distrusted, was de- 
tained in Rome. For a third time the obedience and courage of Lac- 
ordaire were tried almost to the breaking point, but remained firm. 
Finally he obtained permission to return to France where, in his 
Dominican habit, he gave courses of sermons in Bordeaux and Nancy. 

In the latter city, a young man of considerable means offered to 
give the Friars their first home. The bishop of the diocese had the 
courage to approve the foundation without consulting the govern- 
ment, and, on the feast of Pentecost, 1834, Lacordaire took formal 
possession. M. Thierry de Saint-Beaussant, the donor, lived the 
common life with the Fathers Lacordaire, Jandel and Hiss. Finally 
he added to the endowment, a refectory and chapel completing his 
sacrifice by becoming, himself, a novice. The government made 
many protests to the bishop but all to no avail and Lacordaire was 
able to return to Paris to succeed Pére de Ravignan, S.J., as the 
Notre Dame preacher for the season of Advent. The Archbishop 
of Paris attempted to persuade him to wear a soutane instead of his 
habit. This, Lacordaire believed, would be an uncalled-for conces- 
sion to his enemies that would indicate a lack of confidence in him- 
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self and his cause. Finally, he declared that he had no right to 
remove the habit to which he had bound himself by vow. The Arch- 
bishop obtained a dispensation from the Master General but only 
succeeded in persuading Lacordaire to wear the rochet of an hon- 
orary canon of the Cathedral over his habit. 

The Cathedral was the scene of intense excitement. Many 
youthful admirers had armed themselves and surrounded the pulpit 
to protect their idol in case of violence. The preacher alone seemed 
confident and cool. He had told the Archbishop that he would have 
all their hearts at his third phrase and his prophecy came true. His 
years of retirement and religious life had broadened his view, added 
depth to his thought and finish to his delivery. The sermon more 
than fulfilled the prelate’s hopes and was a fitting reappearance after 
an almost unbroken silence of seven years. Henceforward till 1851, 
with the the sole exception of 1847, he continued his “Conferences,” 
always before crowds that filled the Cathedral to overflowing. Un- 
fortunately, his sermons were brought to an untimely close as a 
result of some rather strong language used in speaking of the gov- 
ernment. Lacordaire was never again allowed to preach in Paris. 

In the year 1844, the French Dominicans bought an old ruined 
Carthusian Monastery called “Our Lady of Chalais,” not far from 
Grenoble. The purchase occasioned a volley of letters and threats 
from government officials. Especially antagonistic was M. Martin 
who had acted as host at the dinner given Lacordaire after the ser- 
mon on the “Vocation of the French Nation.” But the friar and 
the good bishop remained firm while public opinion prevented the 
government from carrying its threats into action. Accordingly on 
August 4th, 1845, with Pére Jandel, as Prior, and Pére Besson, as 
Novice Master, the Novitiate of the French Dominicans was opened 
at Notre Dame de Chalais. However, in the subsequent establish- 
ment of convents at Flavigny, in 1848, and Les Carmes at Paris, in 
1849, little difficulty was experienced. Lacordaire now petitioned 
the Master General for the canonical erection of the Province. His 
request was granted on the 15th of September when the French 
Province was restored to all its ancient rights and privileges, with 
Lacordaire as its first Provincial. 

In chronicling the material progress of the Province, we have 
passed over two important events in the life of our subject. ° Fol- 
lowing the Revolution of 1848, at the solicitations of Abbé Maret 
and Frederic Ozanam, Lacordaire undertook the editorship of the 
Ere Nouvelle, a Catholic paper, which, by remaining aloof from all 
party strife purposed to convey the truth to all sides. Pursuing this 
ideal, Lacordaire accepted a seat in the Constituent Assembly as a 
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representative of the city of Marseilles. But after two weeks, he 
perceived the impossibility of remaining an impartial yet active pol- 
itician. He therefore resigned his seat in the chamber. After three 
months under his direction the Ere Nouvelle attained the largest cir- 
culation among all the papers of Paris. But the motives which led 
him to withdraw from the Assembly also forced him to resign the 
editorship of this successful publication. 

As we mentioned above, Lacordaire’s preaching career in Paris 
came to an end in 1851. Nevertheless, he continued to preach in the 
Provinces and to retain the Provincialship of the French Province, 
which he held, with the exception of one term, almost till his death. 
Following the passage of a bill which legalized the maintenance of 
private schools, Lacordaire took charge of the College of Ouillins. 
Four of its professors wished to become Dominicans but fearing 
that adherence to the severe Rule of the First Order would impair 
their work of teaching, they finally determined to join the Third 
Order and live according to a rule more in conformity with their 
labors. On August 15th, 1853, the four made their profession. One 
year later, in the name of this newly established branch of the Do- 
minican family, Lacordaire took possession of the famous Bene- 
dictine College of Soréze. Every moment, not required for the 
administration of the Province, was henceforth to be spent in inti- 
mate and affectionate contact with his pupils at Soréze. 

The crowning event of his literary career took place on the 24th 
of January, 1861, when he was called to Paris to receive member- 
ship in the French Academy, an honor which he accepted, not as a 
recognition of personal achievement, but as a loving tribute to reli- 
gion, presented by a grateful people. This event graphically illus- 
trates the change that had come over France in her attitude toward 
Catholicism and France appropriately chose as the recipient of her 
homage to the Church the man who above all others had helped to 
bring about that change. It was on this occasion that he described 
his ideals, saying, “I hope to live and die a penitent religious and an 
impenitent liberal.”*® 

We have described to some extent events of his busy life, but 
we would miss both the font of his activity and the source of his 
strength under trial, were we to pass over in silence his interior life. 
The formula in which he summed up the essence of religious life 
was this, “We have two great vices to combat, pride and voluptuous- 
ness; and two great virtues to acquire, humility and penance.” 


*Cath. Encycl. “Lacordaire,” p. 734. 
* Vincent McNabb, O.P., “Lacordaire,” p. 24. 
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We cannot recount here the flagellations and humiliations of every 
description he underwent in order to overcome those vices and 
establish those virtues. He enunciated the principle which animated 
him when he told his novices, “Jesus Christ Himself knew no other 
road than that which led to the Praetorium and to Calvary. I keep 
to that and there I shall live and die.” Need we mention that the 
cross on which he had himself crucified for the three hours on Good 
Friday is still exhibited with veneration in the crypt of the Carmes 
in Paris? In his direction of young men, a work which delighted 
him, he made them follow the same hard road. In Lacordaire as a 
superior, to quote Fr. Vincent McNabb, O.P., “the principle ‘not 
to do as I do but to do as I say’ was paradoxically affirmed by his 
practice far outdistancing his precepts.”?° 

This very consideration for others brought him into conflict 
with certain others, especially his early disciple, Pére Jandel, who 
became the Dominican Master General in 1855. These men thought 
that only by establishing in the French Province, at the very outset, 
a religious observance in strict accordance with the Constitutions, 
could a future laxity be avoided. If that life, after a fair trial, were 
found to be impossible, the Constitutions themselves should be 
changed. On the other hand, Lacordaire maintained that an observ- 
ance, rigorous yet tempered to the abilities of all would exclude the 
possibility of future decline. This disagreement, wherein either side 
was animated with pure zeal for the welfare of the Church and the 
Order, illustrates the fervent devotion to principles exhibited by 
both Jandel and Lacordaire. Even their strong friendship for each 
other could not make them waver from the policy which each on his 
own side conceived as best suited to the promotion of the sanctity 
of his subjects. 

Lacordaire’s, indeed, was a life worthy of our emulation. Cou- 
rageous in defeat, humble in triumph, severe to himself and always 
considerate of others, allowing nothing to swerve him from the path 
of fidelity to principle and obedience to authority, he labored hero- 
ically for the two ideals of a Dominican vocation, self-sanctification 
and the salvation of souls. When, at length, on November 2st, 
1861, Henry Dominic Lacordaire breathed his last, after a long and 
extremely painful illness, the people of Soréze, his pupils and his 
brothers in religion, in fact all France looked on his passing as the 
death of a saint. “May the unspoken eloquence of his life nerve us 
to tread in our own measure the path he trod!’’" 


* McNabb, op. cit., p. 22. 
*'V. McNabb, op. cit., p. 24. 








IMAGES AND VENERATION DUE TO THEM 


CLEMENT FOLEY, O.P. 


om 


S old as humanity itself is that noble impulse dictating to 
mankind the need, the importance and the consolations 
of religion. Never was there a time in the history of 
the world when this impulse was completely stifled or 

obliterated. True it is, certain forms of religion may have been 

crude, bordering on the absurd, and, too frequently, cruel and 
unmerciful in their ritual demands, nevertheless the fact re- 
mains—religion in some form or other always existed. We 
would ask man to do the impossible if we asked him to sup- 
press his religious instincts. He may change his views in regard 
to the object of his religion, but it is impossible for him not to 
express his religious feelings toward some goal. Money, power 
or any other base motive may be his god, yet he still maintains 
religion—that urge to adore and serve someone or something. 

As we well know, the acme of religious perfection is reached 
when man feels convinced that there exists an Almighty, Merci- 
ful and Just Being. Upon this Being the soul of man lavishes 
its homage, respect and love; offers thanks in times of triumph, 
and humbly implores assistance in time of sorrow. Yes, when 
man becomes conscious of a Supreme Being and recognizes 
Him as the Creator and the Sustainer of things visible and in- 
visible, he is religious. 

Yet man is human and consequently more or less absorbed 
with material things. He is conscious of his obligation to adore 
fill this obligation. And why? Because it is not an easy matter 
and render thanks, but very frequently he finds it difficult to ful- 
to keep his mind consistently bent upon an unseen God, and to 
meditate upon the things that really count. To accomplish this, 
some external and invisible helps are indispensable. Realizing 
this great need, the Catholic Church was not content merely in 
telling people that they must adore God, but she pointed out the 
way and the method. Besides her doctrine and sacraments, she 
brought into use other helps enabling man to carry out his reli- 
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gious ideals. She sanctioned the use of images and statues, 
means that would serve as reminders and go far toward further- 
ing and completing the religious devotion of her children. Why, 
one may ask, did the Church make use of such a practice? Was 
not her available equipment sufficient? Yes, it was sufficient, 
but its sufficiency was strengthened by the use of images. When 
the Catholic Church gave her approval to the use of images, she 
succeeded in reaching even the unlettered who could learn the 
various mysteries of religion depicted on wood, stone and can- 
vas, just as the theologian might learn them from his books. 
The prayer in stone became a reality when images came into 
their own. 

That images of Our Saviour, the Blessed Virgin and the 
Saints have been in use since the earliest days of Christianity is 
a fact that no one can deny. When the persecuted Christians of 
the first centuries were forced to hide and worship in the cata- 
combs, they began to decorate these gloomy caverns with rep- 
resentations of Our Lord’s life. Later on when they openly 
practised their religion they took the abandoned temples of 
paganism and adorned them with statues and crosses. When 
the mighty cathedrals of Europe came into being, the use of 
images for their adornment and inspiration to devotion became 
the universal rule. All this time Catholics, for the greater part, 
perfectly understood the veneration and respect due to these 
images. 

However, in some of the Eastern Churches this honor and 
veneration increased to an excessive degree. We read that pros- 
trations, incensings, litanies and long prayers were offered be- 
fore the images. The result of this excess was a natural re- 
vulsion to image worship. It became so bitter and so strong 
as to find expression in the famous heresy of the Iconoclasts— 
an attempt to root out all use and veneration of images in Chris- 
tian Churches. As usual, the attempted reformation was ill- 
advised and went to the opposite extreme. At this juncture the 
Church once and for all, through the decrees of the Second 
Nicene Council, laid down certain rules governing the use and 
veneration of images. Gradually the heresy died out and images 
once more came into their own. . 

A temporary interruption in the use of images was brought 
about by the zealous reformers of Protestantism. Filled with 
hatred for a reminder of the faith they abandoned, they ruth- 
lessly destroyed many of the priceless carvings, statues and 
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windows of the ancient churches of Europe. Yet later on we 
find even in Protestant circles a return to the use of images. The 
carven altars, the glowing windows, the crosses and statues of 
the Anglican churches bear solemn testimony that the human 
mind needs such outward helps for the furthering of religious 
devotion. 

So much for the use and existence of these exterior helps. 
Let us now turn to their position as things worthy of our ven- 
eration. Should we venerate them? If we should, just how far 
must this veneration go? In order to answer this, we must set 
forth some very definite principles governing the matters of 
adoration and worship. 

In a broad sense, the Latin word cultus or adoratio (in Eng- 
lish: adoration, veneration, reverence, cult, worship) denotes a 
more or less high degree of honor given to some individual in vir- 
tue of some superior excellence. There are three species of this 
cultus or adoration. The first is called latria, which is adoration 
in the strict sense rendered to Almighty God in virtue of His 
uncreated excellence. God the Father, God the Son and God 
the Holy Ghost are the only Persons we adore. Our adoration 
of them is supreme and consists in total submission to Their Holy 
Will. The second species is called hyperdulia, which is not adora- 
tion properly so called, but a veneration or reverence paid to the 
Blessed Virgin in virtue of her privilege as the most exalted and 
holiest of creatures. The third species is called dulia, which con- 
sists in honor and reverence manifested to creatures in virtue of 
their supernatural excellence in the way of grace and glory. 

Each of these three species may be absolute or relative. 
Absolute, when the adoration or veneration is bestowed upon 
the person because of some intrinsic excellence, something given 
to him for his own sake. Our adoration before the Blessed Sac- 
rament is absolute; recognition of Almighty God as the Creator 
and Provider is also absolute adoration. If we could see the 
Blessed Virgin or the Saints in person we would offer them an 
absolute veneration. The cult is relative when it is paid to a 
sign or image, not at all for its own sake, but for the sake of 
the thing signified. 

That images of Our Lord, of the Blessed Virgin and of the 
Saints merit more than a passing veneration and respect is most 
evident from the decrees of the Second Nicene Council. In reply 
to the Iconoclasts, this council decreed: ‘We define with all cer- 
tainty and care that both the figure of the sacred cross and the 
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venerable and holy images are to be placed suitably in the 
churches of God and in houses; that is to say, the images of 
Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, of our Immaculate Lady, the 
Holy Mother of God, and of the Angels and Saints. For as often 
as they are seen in these representations, those who look at them 
are ardently lifted up to the memory and love of the originals 
and are induced to give them respect and worshipful honor. So 
that offerings of incense and lights are to be given to the images, 
to the figure of the life-giving Cross, to the Holy books of the 
Gospels and to other sacred objects, in order to do them honor. 
For honor paid to an image passes on to the one represented by 
it; he who venerates an image venerates the reality of him por- 
trayed in it.” Later the Council of Trent states: “Images of 
Christ, the Virgin Mother of God and other Saints are to be held 
and kept especially in churches. Due honor and veneration are 
to be paid to them, not that any divinity or power is in them to 
entitle them to be worshipped, or that anything can be asked of 
them, or that any trust may be put in them, but because the 
honor shown to them is referred to those whom they represent ; 
so that by kissing, uncovering to, or kneeling before images we 
adore Christ and honor the Saints.” 


With these principles and teachings of the Church in view, 
let us consider the veneration due to images. 


St. Thomas’ asks if the images of Christ should be adored 
with an adoration of latria. According to him, the veneration 
offered to an image is of the same species as that offered to the 
prototype, with the exception that it is relative while the proto- 
type receives an absolute veneration. Christ as God is adored 
and worshipped with latria. Therefore His image, not as a thing 
but as a representation of Christ, is worshipped with latria. 
Furthermore, the cult offered to the image is just as true and 
as real as the one offered to the exemplar. For when we pay 
our homage to the image of Christ, our marks of respect and 
devotion do not terminate in the material image itself, but are 
conveyed by means of this image to Christ Himself. 

Acting on this principle, we can conclude that the veneration 
we give to a statue or image of the Blessed Virgin is one of 
hyperdulia in the relative sense. Her image merits a venera- 
tion of hyperdulia since she herself as the greatest of all God’s 
creatures merits such a veneration. The homage, on the other 





*Summa Theologica. IIIa. Q. 25. Art. 3. 
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hand, that we pay to the images and statues of the saints is one 
of relative dulia, since the saints as creatures possessing an 
abundance of supernatural goods merit such veneration. 

Catholics are bitterly criticised at times for their apparent 
folly in venerating images. Yet in reality the practice is a rea- 
sonable one. We render respect and homage to other lifeless 
things because they symbolize something we love or reverence. 
An American citizen will proudly salute the flag of his country, 
and bare his head when the national hymn is played within his 
hearing. He is ever ready to risk life and property to avenge 
an insult offered to his flag. Now if such respect is reasonable 
—and who will assert that it is not—why should it be unreason- 
able to manifest it towards a portrait of Our Saviour or of a 
holy Saint of God? 





IS THE RICH MAN OBLIGED TO FEED THE POOR? 


JOHN DOMINIC MALONE, O.P. 


HAT is more evident to the thinking man of to-day than 
the inadequacy of modern statesmanship to provide for 
the welfare of the masses? The modern statesman is 
failing at every turn to provide that peace and happi- 

ness of the people which should be the state’s first concern. The 
improper distribution of wealth among the citizens is an evil 
which brings many an other in its train. Statesmen even with 
the best of will seem unable not only properly to control in the 
interest of fairness the acquisition of wealth but also to make 
proper provision for the victims of this unfair distribution for 
whom adequate means of living are not being found. 

Pope Pius XI has seized this present economic crisis as an 
opportune time to bring home to the statesmen of to-day their 
deplorable ignorance of the duties of statesmanship and their 
inefficiency in providing for the common good. 

In Quadragesimo Anno, after pointing out the righteous social 
and economic path for governments to follow if they are to sur- 
vive, Pope Pius passes on to a question of highest moment,— 
the use of superfluous wealth. This lies at the very heart of the 
situation. It is by no means a waste of time to quote the whole 
treatment of the Encyclical on the obligations of superfluous 
wealth. The document reads: “. a man’s superfluous in- 
come is not left entirely to his own discretion. We speak of that 
portion of his income which he does not need in order to live 
as becomes his station. On the contrary, the grave obligations 
of charity, beneficence and liberality which rest upon the wealthy 
are constantly insisted upon in telling words by Holy Scripture 
and the Fathers of the Church. . . . However, the invest- 
ment of superfluous income in searching favorable opportunity 
for employment, provided the labor employed produces results 
which are really useful, is to be considered, according to the 
teaching of the Angelic Doctor, as an act of real liberality par- 
ticularly appropriate to the needs of our time.”* 


*Encyclical Quadragesimo Anno “On reconstructing the social order,” 
Section 19. 
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At the outset Pope Pius expresses doctrine that has stood 
the test of centuries—the doctrine that presupposes the right to 
private property—and he then goes on to show the obligations 
placed on the owner in the use of his wealth for the common 
good according to the dictates of charity and justice. Here we 
have but an abridgement of the teaching of the Angelic Doctor, 
who says: “It belongs to liberality to make use of riches as 
such, because riches are the proper matter of liberality. On the 
other hand it belongs to justice to make use of riches under an- 
other aspect, namely in so far as an external thing is due to 
another. And it belongs to magnificence to make use of riches 
under a special aspect in so far as they are employed for the ful- 
fillment of some great deed.” 

Now, the purpose of this paper is to show wherein the En- 
cyclical is based on St. Thomas’ teaching, and to educe princi- 
ples for the guidance of the individual in the use of superfluous 
wealth. 

What is superfluous wealth? It is the surplus that remains 
and is unnecessary to the possessor for the maintenance of his 
social standing and that of his children, or as St. Thomas puts it, 
“a thing is said to be necessary if a man cannot without it live 
in keeping with his social station as regards either himself or 
those over whom he has charge.”* 

Then, first of all, it is assumed that every man has fairly 
acquired his riches and hence has a title to them, but that owner- 
ship is merely stewardship. God alone holds absolute dominion 
over the goods of the earth. Owners are the stewards of God 
upon whom He places the responsibility of doing the best in 
their power to manage worldly goods efficiently. The test of 
their ability consists in the management of their superfluous 
wealth. 

St. Thomas, we think, has a very practical thought on super- 
fluous wealth; he says, “the temporal goods that God grants us 
are ours as to their ownership, but as to the use of them they 
belong not to us alone but also to such others as we are able to 
succour out of what we have over and above our needs.”* 

Keeping these preliminary remarks in mind, we now may 
proceed to the obligations and duties pertaining to superfluous 
wealth. Now, according to charity man must love God above 


?St. Thomas, Summa Theologica, II II, Q. 117, a. 3. ad 2. 


* op. cit. Q. 32, a. 6. 
‘op. cit. Q. 32, art. 5. ad 2. 
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all things and his neighbor as himself for the love of God. He 
loves himself because of his participation in the Divine Good- 
ness; he loves his neighbor because of the unity of participation 
with him in the same Goodness. Hence, out of this love flows 
beneficence by which he wishes well to his neighbor and is ready, 
should the circumstances demand, to give him actual aid. 
To-day, more than ever, the love of neighbor or the brother- 
hood of man needs to play a special part in relieving the situa- 
tion caused by the improper distribution of wealth. The moneyed 
classes with the wealth of the nation in the palms of their hands 
can easily shirk the moral demands. Yet it can be said in all 
fairness that the wealthy are displaying a generous spirit during 
this present crisis. “Now, the love of our neighbor,” says St. 
Thomas, “requires that not only should we be our neighbor’s 
well-wishers but also his well-doers (according to I Epist. St. 
John III, 18—‘let us not love in word nor in tongue, but in deed 
and in truth’). Now, in order to be a person’s well-wisher and 
well-doer we ought to succour his needs; and this is done by 
almsgiving. Therefore, almsgiving is a matter of precept.’”® 
This precept particularly holds true according to the needs 
of the recipient. It is here taken for granted that the donor 
possesses a genuine surplus, and that the beneficiary is in need. 
“There is a time when we sin mortally if we omit to give alms; 
on the part of the recipient, when we see that his need is evident 
and urgent and that he is not likely to be succoured otherwise— 
on the part of the giver, when he has superfluous goods for 
which he has not need for the time being, as far as he can judge 
probabilities.” Hence there can be no doubt as to the obligation.® 
The same dictum pertains to the commonwealth. It must 


* ob. otf. Q: 32, a. 5. 

*The following table is a modern theologian’s estimate of the portion of 
superfluous wealth that should be given in alms; but it must be noted that 
these proportions obtain in “normal” times: 


If the with 3 or 4 with 7 to 10 
surplusis a person without a family children children 


$1,000 should contribute . per cent. re per cent. : per cent. 


26 6% “ 
28 rf “ 
30 7% “ 
32 = 
36 ee 
40 _ 


Vermeersch, S. J., Theologiae Moralis, Book II, Page 74, Bruges, 1924. 
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support its needy and in turn be supported according to circum- 
stances. 

Even when the state is fully alive to its duties and is mak- 
ing every effort to take care of its helpless, its best efforts are 
likely to fall short of satisfactory accomplishment. There still 
remains much in the way of codperation that the wealthy can do 
to make it possible for the poor to live by their work rather 
than from alms. That is why Pope Pius XI points out the duties 
of investing in productive enterprises which will afford the 
means of livelihood. He advises especially the practice of lib- 
erality to be the motivating force behind investment. 

Liberality is recognized as the good use of riches, for the 
Doctor of the Schools holds that “although liberality does not 
consider the legal due that justice considers, it does consider a 
certain moral due. The due is based on a certain fitness and not 
on an obligation, . . .”" It detaches man from any inordinate 
affection for wealth and renders him poor in spirit. The proper 
attitude toward money falls within its realm. Let us hear St. 
Thomas’ own words again: “according to Augustine and Basil 
the excess of riches is granted to some that they may obtain the 
merit of a good stewardship . . . and yet it does not belong 
to a liberal man even in temporal things to attend so much to 
others as to lose sight of himself and those belonging to him.” 
Hence, liberality is a most fitting preparation for the investor. 

Moreover, over and above the acts of beneficence, almsdeeds 
and liberality stands the virtue with which a wealthy man may 
more easily equip himselfi—magnificence. It pertains only to 
the rich man in execution because it requires large expenditures. 
St. Thomas quotes Cicero as saying “magnificence is the dis- 
cussing and the administering of great and lofty undertakings 
with a broad and noble purpose of mind.”® It pertains to the 
doing of some great work. It allows the wealthy to perform 
lofty and great enterprises according to their station in life. It 
calls forth the putting into execution their added power for do- 
ing good and for enriching society at large. In other words it 
is the blossoming and the fructification of generous personality. 
By it man can reflect something that redounds to his own glory 
and to that of the state. 

Pope Pius XI has in this part of his Encyclical Quadragesimo 

* Summa Theologica, II II. Q. 117, a. 2. 


* op. cit. Q. 117 a. 1 ad 1. 
* op. cit. Q. 134 art. 1 ad 1. 
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Anno only reiterated, as we can see from the above quotations of 
St. Thomas, what has been the constant teaching of the Church 
—ever since Our Lord spoke these powerful words: “For I was 
hungry and you gave me not to eat: I was thirsty and you gave 
me not to drink. I was a stranger and you took me not in: 
naked and you covered me not: sick and in prison and you did 
not visit me. Then they also shall answer him saying: Lord, 
when did we see Thee hungry or thirsty or a stranger, or naked, 
or sick, or in prison and did not minister to thee? Then he shall 
answer them saying: Amen, I say to you, as long as you did it 
not to one of these least neither did you do it to Me.”””° 





* Matt., XXV, 42-46. 


‘+ REVEREND INNOCENT DAMIANI, O.P. + 






iN the convent of St. Vincent Ferrer, New York City, on 
Se the 21st of March, 1932, the Reverend Innocent Damiani, 
up| O.P., died after an illness of several months. Father 
Damiani was born, December 11, 1882, in Naples, Italy. 
He entered the Dominican Order at the age of fifteen and was 
professed December 24, 1899. On the 18th of June, 1905, he was 
ordained. For ten years he labored in his native country. In 
1915 he came to the United States. His first assignment in the 
Province of St. Joseph was to the Church of St. Catherine of 
Siena, New York City. During the last eleven years of his life 
he was stationed at St. Peter’s Church, Memphis, Tenn., where 
he was beloved by all who knew him. It was at his own request 
that his remains were sent to Memphis for burial. A Solemn 
Requiem Mass was offered for his soul’s repose by the Very 
Reverend W. R. Lawler, O.P. The Reverend W. A. Marchant, 
O.P., was deacon, the Reverend Leo M. Shea, O.P., subdeacon. 
The Reverend J. U. Cahill, O.P., acted as master of ceremonies 
The funeral oration was preached by the Rev. J. L. Pastorelli, 
O.P. May the soul of Father Damiani rest in peace. 
P. ©. &. 




















Evolution and Theology. By the Rev. Ernest C. Messenger, Ph.D. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 


This thoughtful and elaborately documented volume which 
comes from the pen of the well-known Dr. E. C. Messenger, profes- 
sor at Saint Edmund’s College, Ware, England, is the result of fif- 
teen years of assiduous research. The timeliness of Dr. Messenger’s 
work is justified by the fact that the author is in the camp of those 
present day scientists who regard transformism not only as a possi- 
bility, but even as a practical working hypothesis to which, they be- 
lieve, some degree of probability is to be attached. 

Dr. Messenger is concerned primarily with the problem of man’s 
origin. Did Adam’s body evolve from a strictly animal body, or 
from a series of such bodies? Or did Almighty God immediately 
produce Adam’s body from the slime of the earth? The author points 
out that Holy Scripture neither proves nor disproves the evolution of 
the human body. Dr. Messenger rightly contends that from the 
mere fact that Holy Scripture is silent concerning the concurrence 
of secondary causes, ene may not logically conclude—therefore, there 
was no concurrence of secondary causes. If transformism should 
ever be scientifically demonstrated Dr. Messenger believes that St. 
Augustine’s theory of the Rationes Seminales would serve admirably 
as the solid foundation of a philosophical system which in that event 
could parallel the findings of the physical sciences. 

After a study of the texts of St. Augustine concerning the Ra- 
tiones Seminales as expounded in “De Genesi ad Litteram,” and again 
in “De Trinitate,’ we must disagree with those who would interpret 
the doctrine of Saint Augustine in a transformist sense. The result 
of our personal investigation is confirmed in “Augustine and Evolu- 
tion” by the Rev. Henry Woods, S.J. Dr. Messenger insists that St. 
Thomas Aquinas warped the Augustinian theory of the Rationes 
Seminales. We believe that Dr. Messenger should have been a trifle 
more guarded in that statement. For after an impartial study of St. 
Augustine’s texts and St. Thomas’ interpretation of those texts, we 
believe with Father Woods, that no mind grasped the Augustinian 
theory of the Rationes Seminales with a deeper insight than did the 
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trenchant intellect of St. Thomas Aquinas. It seems rather strange 
that the Augustinian theory of the Rationes Seminales should admit 
of two interpretations which are at opposite poles of thought. Yet 
the fact remains that some theologians see in this Augustinian theory 
an argument for transformism; others analyzing the same texts main- 
tain that St. Augustine was a “fixist.” Now, since this question is so 
highly debated and since there are men of outstanding merit in both 
camps, we believe that Dr. Messenger should have tempered some- 
what his remarks concerning St. Thomas’ interpretation of the Au- 
gustinian theory. 


On page 212 of Evolution and Theology Dr. Messenger treats of 
St. Thomas’ doctrine concerning the production of the body of the 
first man—Utrum corpus humanum sit immediate a Deo productum 
(Summa Theologica, Pars I., q. xci., art. 2). St. Thomas, in treating 
the doctrine of this article, because he is dealing with the question of 
a composite consisting of matter and form, refers to the “form in 
matter.” Dr. Messenger approaching the analysis of this Thomistic 
doctrine with preconceived notions of Evolution, seizes upon the 
words “form in matter” with the frantic abandon of the drowning 
man grasping for the proverbial straw. 


This is Dr. Messenger’s line of reasoning, a line of reasoning 
which is by no means impressive. St. Thomas, says Dr. Messenger, 


9 


when he uses those words “form. in matter,” in reference to the hu- 
man composite, must be speaking of a material form of Adam’s body, 
and that very fact (according to Dr. Messenger) rules out the im- 
mortal soul! The author, we believe, stumbled into a metaphysical 
pitfall on this point. St. Thomas, we cheerfully admit, is speaking 
of a material form of Adam’s body. But what we cannot admit is 
the fact that this material form rules out the immaterial form, the 
soul. For that selfsame form which, under one aspect, is material, is, 
under another aspect, immaterial. St. Thomas makes this distinction 
very clear: “Ad primum ergo dicendum quod intellectus non negatur 
esse forma materialis, cum det esse materiae, sicut forma substantialis, 
quantum ad esse primum . . . Sed dicitur immaterialis respectu 
actus secundi, qui est operatio.” (Comm. in Lib. II. Sent., Dist. 
XVIL, q. ii., art 1, in resp. ad. lum.) Cae: 


The Lily of the Mohawks (Kateri Tekakwitha): a romance-drama in four 
acts. By the Rev. E. C. La More, O.P. Washington: Dominicana. 
$1.50. 


This play is composed of many elements that recommend it to a 
wide audience. It is at once historical, romantic and religious, all 
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happily and adroitly woven into a drama that moves with dignity and 
surety to its denouement. 


It tells the story of the Mohawk maiden Tekakwitha who is 
better known by her baptismal name Kateri. This simple young 
Indian girl listened to the promptings of divine grace and under the 
guidance of the heroic Jesuit missionaries lived a life of great holiness 
amid the superstitions and savageries of her own people. She was 
no ordinary Christian for she was one of those privileged souls called 
to a high degree of sanctity, who because of her consuming love of 
God vowed never to marry. To keep her vow and to remain faithful 
this girl withstood the schemes, the taunts, the distrust of her own 
people and in the end left them when they would destroy her. She 
fled not for herself but that she might render them a greater service 
through her prayers and mortifications, and during the remainder of 
her life which was short she stormed heaven that her Beloved would 
soften the hearts of her people and bring them to Himself. 


This is Father La More’s first published work and he is to be 
complimented on the creditable manner in which he has handled his 
material. He shows that he has a wide knowledge of Indian lore 
and the country in which the drama is laid. All of his characters are 
well drawn and although he is writing of the extraordinary spiritual 
life of a girl he has retained her humanness which is the hallmark of 
real sanctity. In a few places the dialogue is retarded by lengthy 
speeches but on the whole it is a fine piece of dramatic writing that 
gives promise of even greater things to come from the same pen. 
In a characteristic foreword the Rev. Thomas M. Schwertner, O.P., 
suggests that it may be instrumental in promoting the canonization of 
Kateri. 

Those who are seeking wholesome entertainment have here a 
play that is instructive and edifying as well as entertaining. It seems 
to be particularly adapted for outdoor production. While it is in 
dramatic form it does not need stage presentation to be enjoyed. 

Vv, ¥. #. 


A History Of The Councils of Baltimore. By the Rev. Dr. Peter Guilday. 
x-291 pp. New York: The Macmillan Co. $3.00. 


American Catholics are under still another debt of gratitude to 
the Rev. Dr. Peter Guilday, professor of Church History at the 
Catholic University of America. In his latest work the indefatigable 
and erudite doctor presents to the public for the first time in English 
an account of those outstanding landmarks in the history of the 
Catholic Church in America, the Councils of Baltimore. Prefacing 
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the account of the Councils with an historical conspectus, Dr. Guilday 
gives a summary of the Pre-Columbian Church in America, the rise 
of the hierarchy in New Spain, the jurisdiction of Quebec and that 
of London in the English colonies. Beginning with the first National 
Synod, under Bishop Carroll in 1791, he tells us in his scholarly and 
interesting manner of the seven Provincial Councils of Baltimore, 
during the years 1829 to 1849, then of the Plenary Councils of 1852 
and 1866 and finally of that elaborate and justly-famed Third Ple- 
nary Council of Baltimore in 1884, under Archbishop James Gibbons. 
Dr. Guilday closes the book with a valuable summary of the conciliar 
legislation under the various headings of Faith, Sacraments, Disci- 
pline, Education, etc. 

As the author explains in his introduction: “the purpose of 
this book is to approach the history of the internal development from 
the official records which have been handed on to posterity by those 
spiritual leaders who, in obedience to the desire of the Holy See, 
legislated in synodal and conciliar assemblies for the preservation of 
our Faith and for the harmony of our discipline with that of the 
universal church.” 

Throughout the work the scholarly and painstaking hand of Dr. 
Guilday is clearly visible. The copious notes and references to orig- 
inal sources will satisfy even the most exacting critic. 

In the course of the book the reader is impressed time and time 
again by the exalted character of the prelates who have guided the 
destinies of the Church in this country. Their piety and learning, 
their foresight, their patience, their ardent love of both Church and 
country and their wisdom in bending these two loves to the advantage 
of both religion and fatherland—all are plainly evident to the reader. 

This book is a valuable contribution to the historical-canonical 
literature of our American Church and. it will be a welcome addition 
to the libraries of our seminaries, religious houses, colleges and 
Catholics in general. S: {i 


The Unemployment Problem. By the Rev. Thurber M. Smith, S.J. xix- 
218 pp. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Co. $2.00. 


This, the third volume of the Science and Culture Series, is a 
timely book. The author furnishes a concise yet complete summary 
of the recent research on unemployment, stresses the scholastic phi- 
losophy on the place the state holds in society, and points out the 
right of citizens to state aid. His treatment of the reawakening of 
the social conscience in the modern state from the slumber into which 
it had fallen after the Protestant Reformation and its looking back 
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to the earlier medieval viewpoint is enlightening. The author treats 
too the policies pursued by the Mercantilists, Physiocrats and the 
classical school of liberal teachings. 

Fr. Smith, looking in the light of Scholastic philosophy upon the 
state’s obligation towards its citizens, cannot see why the dole prop- 
erly meted out is so widely contemned to-day. The author probably 
goes too far in his advocacy of the cooperative form of enterprise as 
a nostrum for all the evils of the industrial world. Cooperation has 
its place, and that without doubt is an important place; but there is 
still room for individual enterprise. Fr. Smith would reduce the 
entrepreneur to the status of a manager paid to handle the business 
of a cooperative society. It is a proposal offered to strike a balance 
between supply and demand and so to eliminate by restriction of 
output the unemployment that follows in the wake of overproduction. 

One is pleased to note throughout the book the application of 
scholastic philosophical principles to a modern problem of economics. 

J. D. M. 
The Mysteries of the Rosary. By John Gilland Brunini. New York: The 

Macmillan Co. $1.00. 

Mr. John Gilland Brunini succeeds admirably in catching the 
spirit of our lovely prayer in this little book of fifteen poems. In 
structure and rhyme he allows himself a freedom analogous to the 
abandon of the praying mind, preeminently exemplified in the prayer 
of the Rosary as taught by the Dominican School. The mind sings 
these secrets to the heart, not in rigorously measured melody, but 
rather with a contemplative humming to which the unhampered 
movement of certain antiphonal plainsongs is comparable. Mr. 
Brunini represents this element by the calm disposition of rich 
Scriptural imagery, well considered and well adapted. He rises, too, 
from sobriety to unexepcted power like to that forensic challenge of 
the meditating intellect which summons the will to a profession of 
faith, cry of hope, a sigh of charity; for the Rosary is both mental 
and vocal, active as well as contemplative. 

The present work does not present the full bloom of the poet’s 
ability. The frequent and breathless apostrophic cry and, equally 
frequent, the reiteration of a key-word, more ponderous in effect 
than emphatic are faults which reveal a lack of that resourcefulness 
proper to the more mature technician. But who will please with 
every string and every note thereon? Mr. Brunini has earned the 
gratitude of those who recite their Rosary faithfully, thoughtfully. 
He has given them something to think about. Catholic poetry may 
look confidently for greater things from his pen. J. McL. 
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Introductio in Opera Omnia Beati Alberti Magni, O.P. By the Rev. A. M. 
Meersseman, O.P. xiv-173 pp. Bruges, Belgium: Charles Beyaert. 
fr. 


The recent widespread interest in Albertus Magnus and his work 
has given birth to many scholarly treatises dealing with his life and 
learning. The works of Albert are to many an unknown quantity, 
not because they have no interest in these works but because there has 
been no adequate discussion of their history and value. The need for 
such a discussion thoroughly justifies the present work and the book 
fully satisfies the need. The writer, a young Dominican from the 
Province of St. Rose in Belgium, is a member of the Dominican His- 
torical Institute, recently formed at the Convent of Santa Sabina in 
Rome. 

In a foreword, Father Meersseman makes mention of the many 
problems confronting one who wishes to explore the productions of 
the new Saint and Doctor. It is practically impossible to make a 
complete detailed study of all his writings since so many of them, 
and those important, still exist only in manuscript form. The re- 
nown of Thomas Aquinas has led students to devote much time and 
labor to the critical study of his works and accounts in some way 
for the comparative neglect of Albert. The manner of listing Al- 
bert’s writings in the various catalogues is a further cause of difficulty. 
Different works are listed under the same title, and different titles 
are given to the same work. In many cases, the matter treated in a 
work does not correspond to the title under which it is listed. These 
problems required careful study and Father Meersseman’s book gives 
evidence of that. He has given us a systematic, thorough treatment 
of all the Albertine works, in as complete a manner as possible at the 
present time. 

The author divides the writings of Albert into philosophical and 
theological works, and those which fall into writings on rational, nat- 
ural and moral philosophy; the theological works into exegetical, 
doctrinal and devotional writings. Under the miscellaneous class he 
considers doubtful works, fragments, works ascribed both to Albert 
and to Thomas, works written in the spirit of Albert, those written 
by some other author of the same name, those attributed to Albert 
because of a similarity in title or matter to some genuine work of his, 
spurious works, and those which are uncertain or insufficiently 
known. The method of procedure is to treat the nature and scope of 
each work under these various classes, the relation of the: various 
works to each other, and the plan in Albert’s mind. 
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The highest tribute has been paid to this Introductio by its in- 
corporation in the Positio, or summary of evidence presented to the 
Holy Father in petitioning him to declare Albert a Saint and Doctor 
of the Church. It is, “although extrajudicial, added on the advice of 
the Sacred Congregation of Rites, because of its great usefulness in 
distinguishing the various writings of Albert and judging their 
excellence.” ; 


The Mission of San Antonio de Padua. By Frances Rand Smith. ix-108 pp. 

Stanford, California: Stanford University Press. $3.50. 

The Missions of California brought peace, prosperity and hap- 
piness to many a heathen family over a century ago. Their crum- 
bling ruins to-day seem to be a reproach to our money-mad existence. 
From the ruins of San Antonio de Padua we can piece together, like 
the parts of a picture puzzle, fragments of history that tell of industry 
and heroic Jove of God and neighbor such as challenge comparison 
to-day. 

Frances Rand Smith made a hobby of Mission study and, good 
pedagogue that she is, she offered her knowledge to others. Her 
findings make up a slender octavo volume which might well take its 
place among the scholarly historical monographs of our country. To 
say that the work is “scholarly” best describes it; it eulogizes its good 
points and apologizes for its shortcomings. The author by reproduc- 
ing documents verbatim and by continually acknowledging sources in 
the text breaks up the easy flow of an otherwise interesting story. 
The research reflected in these pages and the record of many a tire- 
some exploration for first-hand information are not unappreciated. 
No one but a student intensely engrossed in the subject could 
have produced this work. Chronology, index, diagrams, maps and 
photographs make the work an archivist’s album for historical data. 

Although the walls of the Mission of San Antonio de Padua 
have crumbled and vines have hidden some of the ruins Frances Rand 
Smith’s book will serve to keep alive, both in history and tradition, 
the memory of a grand experiment which was cut short of full suc- 
cess before it had been well tried. R. C. 


On The Decks Of “Old Ironsides.” By Elliot Snow and H. Allen Gosnell. 
xx-304 pp. New York: The Macmillan Company. $5.00. 

Reading men who delight in stirring tales of the sea will find 
all that their literary tastes desire in the new book, On the Decks Of 
“Old Ironsides,” by Rear Admiral Elliot Snow, Retired, and Lt. 
Commander H. Allen Gosnell, U. S N. R. 
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Rather unusual for a historical book, it is at once brilliant and 
entertaining. Thrilling historical events unravel themselves so fa- 
cilely in the reading, that the reader cruises along almost as an eye- 
witness. Due to Admiral Snow’s patient research work the details 
are complete. Every major crisis met with by the frigate has been 
recorded with vivid accuracy by some seaman on board at the time. 
Many diaries bequeathed a wealth of information which the authors 
drew upon for their unique and fascinating book. 

March 27, 1794, saw Congress authorize the construction of the 
“Constitution” and five other frigates. Motivating this enactment 
was the fact that our nation was paying “tribute to the semi-piratical 
Barbary States who preyed upon our commerce.” Had it not been 
for the very clever Joshua Humphreys who understood the naval and 
marine problems of this Government, such a wonderful ship might 
never have graced our Navy. Launched in 1797, it sailed two years 
later for the West Indies where its notable career soon began. 

Fighting trim found its power raised to four hundred fifty men 
and officers in addition to a battery of thirty-eight guns. “Old 
Glory” was never dipped in the many narrow encounters in which 
the “Constitution” engaged. The nastiest fight of its existence was 
with the British frigate “Guerriére” which however sank before 
nightfall, while the “Constitution” sailed away intact. 

It was in the battle with the “Guerriére” that the “Constitution” 
was christened “Old Ironsides.” Canonading from the “Guerriére” 
was smashing away at her hull, but the planks were so hard, the shots 
bounced off without damage. Excited seamen on the “Constitution” 
shouted out, “Her sides are made of Iron!” 

“Old Ironsides” was truly the Queen of the American Navy. 
Made strong, durable, and very seaworthy, she was able to cheat 
Neptune time and again. The sea was never mighty enough to make 
her sink. Once, off the coast of Gibralter and as similarly happened 
years later in the English Channel, furious storms almost drove her 
on the rocks. Yet in the height of angry gales her skippers played 
the frigate against the elements, and won out. “She’s a great vessel, 
sir! Tremendous sails!” 

The last page of this splendid book having been turned, a new 
picture of “Old Ironsides” and the valiant men who sailed her comes 
to mind. The authors have made a pleasant story of this phase of 
our naval history. j. i. 
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Saint Augustine. By Heinrich Hubert Lesaar. Translated by T. Pope 

Arkell. 280 pp. New York: Benziger Bros. 

“A biography of Augustine should present to us a lifelike por- 
trait of the Saint of Hippo, express his entire personality in all its 
contrasts of light and shadow, enable us to understand the mysterious 
mind and temperament of this remarkable man, make the famous 
African stand before our eyes as a real human being, now in the form 
of a child of his country, then as a citizen of the Roman Empire and 
as a member and leader of the Catholic and Universal Church.” Some 
four years after Heinrich H. Lesaar had penned these lines, he again 
took up his pen to write a biography that would measure up to that 
standard. All readers of Saint Augustine will readily admit that the 
author has reached the goal which he set. Above all he has made 
Augustine stand before us as a real human being, one that we can 
understand, one that we must love and one that we will strive to imi- 
tate. The author has avoided the very common fault of hagio- 
graphers, namely that of portraying a model so ultrahumanly perfect 
that readers despair of being able to imitate him. On the contrary, 
he has taken one of the greatest saints of all time, and by an accurate 
account of his daily life and a clear analysis of his temperament has 
given us the biography of a soul that wandered through the highways 
of pagan and heretical philosophies seeking the answer to the riddle 
of life and found that they could not answer it. Manichaeism and 
skepticism, though at first they fascinated him by their promises, were 
unable to satisfy his restless nature. Human ambitions and worldly 
honors too failed to give him the peace that his heart desired. It was 
only by adherence to the Faith of his saintly mother, Monica, that he 
was able to find his place in the great scheme of the universe. His 
life is one of the most comforting examples of Divine Providence 
that history affords us. Endowed with natural talents but lacking 
charity, he was unable to make anything of his life but a burden to 
his soul and a scandal to his fellow men. But like the great 
Apostle Paul by the grace of Christ he became all things to all men. 
All this is beautifully and interestingly told by Heinrich Lesaar. 
Throughout the work, the author has enhanced and strengthened his 
story by a choice selection of quotations from the great Doctor, espe- 
cially from his “Confessions” and “Sermons.” B. M.S. 


The Shadow of the Pope. By Michael Williams. 329 pp. New York: 
Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. $3.00. 


Somebody once asked whether the art of printing conferred a 
boon on civilization. We believe the question had reference to the 
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English histories of the Church written since the Reformation. They 
have been called “a grand conspiracy against the truth.” We recall 
this question after reading Mr. Williams’ book, The Shadow of the 
Pope. This book shows the tremendous evil the press, as every good 
thing put to a bad use, can do. It is the story of the anti-Catholic 
movement in the United States; and that movement means not only 
the continual misrepresentation of the teachings and practices of the 
Church but also the attempted exclusion of Her members from public 
offices. 

Mr. Williams shows that from Colonial times to the present, the 
question of religious freedom has been a hard nut for some to crack. 
America was meant to be a haven for the persecuted of the Old 
World, but it soon turned out to be a hot-bed of bigotry. The old 
hatred and persecution of the Church in England was imported to 
this country by the very ones who clamored for religious liberty 
abroad. Almost every colony curtailed Catholic religious liberty 
in some way or other. It was only when George Calvert, Lord Bal- 
timore, obtained his Maryland Charter in 1632 that Catholics ac- 
quired religious and political liberty. Even after the Constitution of 
the United States was signed, guaranteeing religious liberty on the 
part of the Federal government, the same religious animosity against 
Catholics prevailed which was characteristic of Colonial life. Only 
four States abolished the penal laws against Catholics. The un- 
organized attacks upon Catholics took on a more determined front by 
the formation of the Native American Party. This was occasioned 
by the immigration of large numbers of Catholics and the growing 
influence in social and political life of those already here. The mo- 
tives and activities of the Know-Nothing Party—the offspring of the 
Native American Party—, the A. P. A., and the Ku Klux Klan are 
fully examined and the facts prove that all these organizations were 
animated by the same spirit, though they wore a different label. 

The year 1928 was the banner year for the religious fanatics. 
There was no depression that year for the bigots. This country never 
witnessed such an outburst of religious passion as that which swept 
through the States during that memorable Presidential campaign 
when a Catholic headed the Democratic ticket. Mr. Williams devotes 
a great part of his book to the religious issue of that campaign. He 
has collected abundant evidence and has reproduced posters and 
clippings bearing calumnies against Catholics. Falsehoods refuted 
time after time again saw service in books, pamphlets and post-cards. 
The radio was pressed into service, lecturers toured the States, and 
not a few Protestant ministers became campaign orators. 
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Despite the unprecedented wave of bigotry in the United States, 
Mr. Williams believes that the traditional principle of religious liberty 
has not been impaired. That is his thesis. He will not be surprized 
if, others do not agree with him. In fact he himself admits that he 
was of the opinion that the religious outbreak of 1928 would be very 
detrimental to American society. Yet he believes that the numerous 
conversions in the South and the increase of friendly relations be- 
tween Catholics and Protestants are signs that the principle of re- 
ligious liberty is developing towards higher achievements and will see 
better days. Moreover the absence of any violence in 1928 is signifi- 
cant when we recall the loss of life and destruction of property in 
former religious outbreaks. To understand Mr. Williams’ thesis, one 
must see in what sense he takes religious strife. He defines bigotry 
as “the intolerant attachment to a cause or creed,” which becomes “an 
active opposition to some other cause or creed.” Persons may be in- 
tolerantly attached to their own religious faith and yet not necessarily 
stir up religious strife. One religious organization may attack the 
principles and methods of another religious organization, which in 
turn fights back, but as long as these combats remain in the realm of 
legitimate controversy it would not be called bigotry. But if persons 
of a religious organization actively oppose and attack a particular 
religious body or member of that body because of his religious affili- 
ations, and the opposition constitutes a serious social disturbance, 
then that is a manifestation of bigotry and runs counter to the Ameri- 
can principle of religious freedom. The norm therefore by which we 
must judge the presence of bigotry must not be religious but civic or 
social. 

The Shadow of the Pope will impress upon the reader how men- 
acing bigotry is to the religious and political welfare of the country. 
The country derives no benefit from a religious strife; the bigot gets 
all the profit. EK. L. 5. 


Victor Herbert. By Joseph Kaye. 271 pp. New York: G. Howard Watt. 
$3.00. 


This book is subtitled “The Biography of America’s Greatest 
Romantic Composer” though Victor Herbert was born in Ireland, 
educated in Germany and came to America when his wife was en- 
gaged by Walter Damrosch to sing at the Metropolitan Opera House 
in New York. This engaging biography sketches Herbert’s early life 
in Germany and in broad strokes draws his varied career from the 
time he was ’cellist in the Metropolitan orchestra, then bandmaster, 
then symphony conductor, to the time he was an acknowledged com- 
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poser of music in many forms and a figure on Broadway. In the 
background there are many famous personages of his day, as James 
Huneker, Alice Nielsen, Oscar Hammerstein, and Fritzi Scheff, to 
name but a few. This colorful life is well handled by the author and 
should be of more than passing interest to those who are fond of 
Victor Herbert’s music and those who are interested in the lives of 
contemporary composers. In the appendix there is an orderly list of 
the composer’s works. V,.o%, 

An Introductory Study of the Family. By Edgar Schmiedeler, O.S.B., Ph.D. 

x-376 pp. New York: The Century Co. $2.50. 

It is eminently fitting that the great Order of St. Benedict whose 
monastic system so largely contributed to the moulding of the Chris- 
tian Family out of the diverse elements of ancient Roman family life 
and the barbarian nomads, during the middle ages, should now take 
the lead in a great effort by the Church to restore the family to its 
pristine purity and stability. Dr. Schmiedeler, of that Order, has 
done much notable work in the cause of the modern family. We have 
seen many analyses of the nature of the family and the modern ills 
and dangers which beset it, but none more sound or more thorough 
than his Introductory Study of the Family. 

One need not be an alarmist to say that the modern family is in 
danger. The signs of decay are unmistakable; the selfish individual- 
ism of modern thought and the consequent lowering of moral stand- 
ards are gradually vitiating the vital functions of family life. The 
daily press with its disgusting stories of thousands of wrecked and 
disintegrated homes, and the ease and dispatch with which one may 
cast off one’s wife or husband, like outworn garments, in our highly 
efficient divorce courts, are sufficient evidence of the weakening in- 
fluence of the home as a social institution. 

The volume we are considering deals with these problems in de- 
tail. Intended primarily as a university text book of sociology, it is 
scholarly and authoritative, but at the same time it is highly interest- 
ing and readable ,and should recommend itself to all who have the 
welfare of the family at heart. 

The work is divided in three parts, Family Integration, Family 
Disintegration, and Family Re-Integration. The first part is devoted 
to the history of the rise and development of the family, and the fun- 
damental Christian principles of family life. The author has given 
us a searching and comprehensive view of the Christian family ideal, 
and the importance of a sound home life in relation to the whole 
social structure. Family Disintegration considers modern conditions 
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and difficulties and their effect upon the well-being of the family. 
The third part, Family Re-Integration, offers sound and practical 
suggestions whereby the Christian family may overcome the diffi- 
culties and weather the rising tide of neo-paganism. It discusses 
every phase of Christian marriage: pre-marital preparation, legal 
safeguards, and the educational and religious aspects of family re- 
integration. 

It is reassuring to note that a reaction against demoralizing mod- 
ern tendencies is gradually gaining strength, and it is to be hoped 
that it will engender a popular frame of mind more receptive to the 
true Christian concept of family life so admirably expressed in Dr. 
Schmiedeler’s books. R. H. G. 


A Cheerful Ascetic and Other Essays. By the Rev. James J. Daly, S.J. 
v-147 pp. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Co. $1.75. 


It was a happy choice of the general editor of the Science and 
Culture Series to reprint in the Series these essays of Father Daly, 
former editor of Queen’s Work and present professor of English at 
the University of Detroit. Popular demand for good Catholic lit- 
erature made a second printing of this book necessary before two 
months had passed. The Catholic Book-of-the-Month Club made 
Father Daly’s book its February choice. These popular manifesta- 
tions truthfully acclaim the excellent literary style and choice of 
material in A Cheerful Ascetic. 

The author portrays well known and obscure characters in lan- 
guage that discloses his scholarship and art. The title essay is a char- 
acter study of Francis of Cardona, a Jesuit scholastic of glamorous 
Spain. The three essays on Blessed Thomas More are especially well 
done. Charles Waterton, Joyce Kilmer, Emerson, and others less 
known have a place in this volume. = 4 


The Christian Social Manifesto. By the Rev. Joseph Husslein, S.J. Mil- 
waukee: The Bruce Publishing Co. $2.50. 


In the thirty-three chapter of this book Father Husslein takes 
up section by section the more important of the points made in Pope 
Leo’s encyclical on the “Condition of Labor” and Pope Pius’ en- 
cyclical on “Reconstructing the Social Order.” Where the occasion 
calls for it other encyclicals are invoked to support or elucidate the 
views set forth in these two encyclicals. The texts of the two ency- 
clicals are given in the appendix. 

In Rerum Novarum we find references to the spirit of laissez- 
faire found in the economic teachings of the nineteenth century. Here 
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we find the doctrine of economic liberalism set forth at great length 
and a fuller explanation of the reasons for its condemnation. Here 
too we find an estimate of the worth of the ancient guilds which were 
overturned by the doctrines of Manchester. 

Father Husslein also sets forth the weaknesses of the existing 
economic order and the need of curbing the spirit of selfishness which 
is its driving force. “The callousness of employers,” “rapacious 
usury” and “misery and wretchedness among the masses” come in 
for treatment here. 

But after showing errors of the existing system and the need of 
improving it Father Husslein points out with the authors of the en- 
cyclicals that socialism does not possess the remedy—that in fact, 
socialism possesses errors of its own which would lead to social ills 
no less reprehensible than those which it seeks to overcome. Four 
chapters are given to setting forth the history and philosophy of 
socialism and to showing why the remedy which we are seeking is not 
to be found in socialism. 

Other chapters discuss natural rights, land ownership, the rela- 
tions of state and family, the duties of capital and labor, the wage 
question, trade unionism, and other important questions raised in the 
two encyclicals. 

This volume, the second of the Science and Culture Series, 
written by the general editor of the Series, is a valuable asset to the 
student of present day problems. It should be made required reading 
for all students of sociology and economics. J. D. M. 


Jadwiga: Poland’s Great Queen. By Charlotte Kellogg. xxvi-304 pp. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 


Amid the maze of current historical writing much of which is 
ephemeral or purely discursive, here is a biography vibrant with 
ideals, charmingly written, that should appeal to all readers who 
would have their history readable. 

Mrs. Charlotte Kellogg takes as the subject of her most recent 
book Jadwiga, Poland’s capable, gentle and saintly Queen. Mrs. 
Kellogg presents her central character in a perspective the clarity and 
richness of which cannot fail to attract. The very warmth and hu- 
man significance of the throbbing, pulsating life span of the saintly 
Queen might have indeed proved an obstacle to the historical value of 
the book. As the eminent Frank H. Simonds, in the Introduction 
writes, “The romance of Jadwiga and Jagiello is so moving that it 
must seem a piece of unforgetable pedantry to undertake to load it 
with historical incumbrances.” How easily, then, this book might 
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have become too romantic, too picturesque, too sentimental. Beset 
by these dangers, Mrs. Kellogg evaded them all and as a result she 
has written sound, solid history, garbed in a literary style that is irre- 
sistible. If history and biography are to be done so lucidly and so 
dramatically and with so fine an appreciation of the good, the beau- 
tiful and the true, then the writers of fiction must look to their fences. 
Not that Mrs. Kellogg ever incurs. the charge of being overdramatic 
at the expense of being historically incorrect! She never sacrifices to 
any essential degreee her splendid and keen historical habit of thought 
in order to heighten the color and appeal of her biography. She 
evidences an accurate and sharply defined grasp of the causal nexus 
between events in the historical chain, which in the last analysis con- 
stitutes the essence of the philosophy of history. And yet, Mrs. 
Kellogg can write of the commonplace things and happenings in the 
lives of her principal characters with so much verve and charm that 
although we recognize them as merely commonplace we never lose 
sight of the stars. 

There are moments and scenes of high dramatic interest in the 
book. One of these, perhaps the most powerfully presented of all, 
is the great renunciation, when Jadwiga in the interest of her people 
and her Church rejects the choice of her heart and accepts Jagiello as 
her spouse The author too has something specific to offer us in her 
deft handling of the historical background: strange people and 
strange customs, the glittering gayety of the court cities, moving, 
living pictures of the richly caparisoned knights and ladies, word 
portraits of pages, princes and commoners, the powerful white-robed 
Teutonic Knight, wearing his shark’s grin of apparent acquiesence, 
the villain of the piece, the sombre, unbroken solidity of the Lithu- 
anian forests, indicating, as it were, the knotted red brawn of the 
natives—and dominating all by her gentleness and holiness stands 
Jadwiga, the Queen! 

Mrs. Kellogg ably demonstrates that although history has blazed 
Jadwiga’s reign and achievements in glory it was the sterling quality 
of her character which furnished the spark. This book may be lik- 
ened to a combination of two currents of pure, fresh air. One, the 
dewy perfume-laden zephyr of the vale—this is Jadwiga; the other, 
the raw, robust gust from the snowy summits up whose slopes 
marches the Arctic—that is Jagiello. The combination of the two de- 
scribes the book. The author has breathed over a pile of musty docu- 
ments and created a character study whose intimate sweetness and 
charm defy embodiment within critical terms. R. G. F. 
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Favorite Newman Sermons. Edited by the Rev. Daniel M. O’Connell, S.J. 
xiv-414 pp. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Co. 


Cardinal Newman is never exhausted as a literary subject. His 
own works fill more than a score of volumes. Father O’Connell 
has gathered thirty-one masterpieces of literature and sacred elo- 
quence into what he calls a “convenient vade mecum.”’ These ser- 
mons still have a living appeal due to “their sympathy with the hu- 
man heart, and their literary excellence.” The lover of Newman’s 
sermons will find the best in this volume. The lover of literature will 
delight in their beauty and eloquence of expression. The student of 
life will read in them the exuberant utterings of a soul that longed 
only for “Home.” By way of introduction a foreword is written 
by the editor and several pages are devoted to bibliographical extracts. 
The volume is rounded out with Newman’s rules for writing sermons, 
excellent advice for every writer, be he cleric or lay, man or woman. 
The editor has made a discriminating choice and the publishers have 
done well in producing a book worthy to contain the flaming words 
of so great a master of letters and spirituality. R. C. 


The Bow in the Clouds. Essays in Order, 4. By E. I. Watkin. xi-173 pp. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.75. 
Vital Realities. Essays in Order, 5, 6, 7. 273 pp. New York: The Mac- 


millan Co. $2.00 

The three essays previously issued in this important series were 
chiefly social in their application. Social order is, however, the result 
of individual order, not its cause, and so in The Bow in the Clouds 
Mr. Watkin deals with individual order; in his own words, he at- 
tempts “the affirmation of the metaphysical order of reality as re- 
vealed in the varieties of human experience and the integration of hu- 
man experience by that order.” A formidable task for a brief essay, 
yet Mr. Watkin succeeds to a notable degree, running the whole 
gamut of human experience from matter through the positive sci- 
ences, history, technology, metaphysics, life, art, sex, to religion and 
mysticism. Unity is achieved by the happy use of the symbolism of 
the rainbow, and the general result is no less pleasing than enlight- 
ening. 

That the book does not succeed completely is due partly to its 
brevity which is extreme in relation to the magnitude of the subject, 
partly to an unfortunate insistence throughout the work on a dubious 
epistemology. The author’s disavowal of any claim that the essay 
is “a scientific elaboration of its thesis” almost disarms us, yet it is 
impossible to read without amazement that we have an intuition of 
God and of the soul (p. 62), or that the existence of God cannot be 
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demonstrated (p. 63). To cite several other opinions with which we 
profoundly disagree would be captious, for the book has a general 
excellence that we wish to emphasize. It is alive with the vitality of 
genuine thought. 

No. 5. The Necessity of Politics. By Carl Schmitt. 

In this essay, Professor Schmitt contributes a brilliant analysis 
of the relation of the Church to our changing political world. Be- 
wildered men have watched the gradual displacing of governments by 
an impersonal, inhuman power whose philosophy is economic ma- 
terialism and in whose cold, hard view men are not persons but things 
to be exploited in common with inanimate matter. The very futility 
of politicians and Parliaments in the face of this economic monster, 
which is slowly undermining the political character, turns our gaze to 
the Church, with her consistent and comprehensive philosophy of 
life. The Catholic Church can have nothing to do with the conception 
which would identify society with the economic system, and she alone 
will be the ultimate barrier in the path of inhuman industrialism, for 
as Professor Schmitt shows, “she postulates the co-existence of a 
political state, a societas perfecta, not of an industrial concern.” Fruit 
of deep thought, the essay is thought-provoking, and striking in its 
implications. 

No. 6. The Russian Revolution. By Nicholas Berdyaev: 

It isa far cry from the banalities of Shaw and the innocuous 
drivel of the newspapers to these searching essays from the pen of a 
Russian Orthodox philosopher, who is able to interpret to the West- 
ern mind the portentous facts of the Russian Revolution which for 
the most part have been a closed book. Cardinal Manning once said 
that “all conflict is ultimately theological’; the truth of the dictum 
was never more clearly evidenced than in these pages. Read in con- 
nection with the works of Father Edmund Walsh, S.J., they offer 
what is perhaps the finest appraisal that has yet been made of Russian 
Communism. 

No. 7. The Drift of Democracy. By Michael de la Bedoyére. 

This essay is a clear, smoothly written and very wise investi- 
gation of democracy, its nature, its moral basis, its weakness and 
strength. The author poses the question, “Is it possible for man to 
achieve a purely humanistic ideal without the inspiration of religion ?” 
The answer is returned with such clarity and profundity, yet -withal 
so beautifully, that only with the greatest reluctance do we forbear 
lengthy quotations. 

The entire book should be required reading for every student of 
sociology, economics and politics; moreover, no educated man can 
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afford to ignore unusual essays that strike to the roots of modern 
disorder and point the way to Order. St e 


The Germans. By George N. Shuster. viii-326 pp. New York: Lincoln 
MacVeagh, The Dial Press. $3.00. 


The fact that the German workingman rides to his work on a 
bicycle while his American brother goes to the factory or mill in an 
automobile may not be any indication of the economic difference ex- 
isting between the two nations. It is, however, literally true that 
Germany at this very moment can afford no more than the working- 
man’s bicycle. Pressed down and heavily burdened by war obliga- 
tions imposed by victorious Powers, Germany is staggering on the 
edge of a steep cliff. Whether or not she will tumble off onto the 
rocks of political and financial destruction future events alone can 
decide. 

As everyone knows, World War debts were enormous. It was 
to be expected that the Allied Nations would do their best to force 
payment of such obligations as they deemed fitting to place upon the 
shoulders of Germany. But when a defeated nation’s business is 
shattered both at home and abroad, we may easily wonder just how 
such debts can be paid. Valuable portions of German territory, too, 
were distributed here and there among the Allies by the Treaty of 
Versailles. As a matter of fact, the United States alone among the 
victorious nations asked and received no territory from the con- 
quered. Regardless of whether or not Germany was responsible for 
the War, it cannot be denied that the German people, especially the 
working classes, have suffered many hardships since the signing of 
the Armistice. To-day, with some five million people out of work the 
situation is indeed threatening. We are quite inclined to agree with 
Friedrich Sieburg who realistically says, “To-day the German lives 
in a way which makes it impossible for him to love life.” 

Mr. Shuster gives a vivid picture of conditions in Germany since 
that great November day back in 1918. It is arresting to read now in 
a single volume such a complete and interesting account of all that 
has transpired in Germany’s political and economic life since that 
time. The author tells the whole story with the ideal constantly be- 
fore him of seeking to play fair. This is a book written by a con- 
scientious student of affairs, after much study, almost endless read- 
ing, many interviews and keen and wide observation. Mr. Shuster 
combines a thorough knowledge of his subject matter with a fine 
literary style which has qualified him as one of our outstanding 
American Catholic writers. 
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The Germans, as the publishers tell us, is “an inquiry and an 
estimate.” The author succeeds well in both of these fields. The 
work not merely deals with conditions of an economic and political 
nature, but also treats of the German mind, considers his culture and 
socialized movements—all of which are important factors in German 
life. 

Personally we should have enjoyed reading more about the con- 
dition of the Church in Germany to-day—its progress, its difficulties, 
its intellectual life, its organizations, its future hopes. Although 
such would scarcely have fitted into the present volume, perhaps Mr. 
Shuster’s delightful pen will trace for us at some near date a picture 
of what the Catholic Church is doing in Germany in the face of pres- 
ent disheartening conditions. | oe Ae 


Has Science Discovered God? Edited by Edward H. Cotton. New York: 

Thomas Y. Crowell Co. Iviii-308 pp. $3.50. 

The title of this book requires explanation. The term “science” 
does not signify the sum-total of objective evidence gleaned from 
modern scientific endeavor but rather designates only the opinions of 
the outstanding scholars who have contributed to this symposium. 
Likewise the term “God” is apt to confuse. Since these scientists 
fondly hope that persevering research in the material world will 
eventually disclose the existence and nature of an “Ultimate Reality” 
or “Cosmic Purpose,” “God,” Who in their conception, is this “Ulti- 
mate Reality” or “Cosmic Purpose” cannot mean an infinite personal 
Being wholly spiritual and distinct from the universe. On the con- 
trary “God,” as used in this work, denotes an impersonal, material 
principle not distinct from the world of matter. 

In view of such vague, indefinite notions of the Deity it is not 
surprising that “religion,” according to some in this group, consists 
either in a sense of dependence upon the universe with a consequent 
feeling of gratitude for benefits received therefrom, or in the inspira- 
tion which men feel to strive for ideal perfection. Still others think 
that religion is the motive which prompts man to strive for perfect 
social harmony. In contrast to the traditional notion, this opinion 
substitutes devotion to humanity and human interests for love of the 
Divinity and things divine. 

In spite of these notions, the contributors for the most part: man- 
ifest an encouraging spirit of open-mindedness with regard to reli- 
gious considerations which was sadly lacking in their predecessors 
of the nineteenth century. Though open-minded, these men are not 
as yet broad-minded in the sense that they have made or are willing 
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to make a detailed study of the content and method of a particular 
philosophical or theological system. Throughout the essays of the 
symposium, widely divergent teachings of various sects professing 
faith in the Bible and the Divinity of Christ are frequently (and 
wrongly) identified. Traditional misrepresentations of historical and 
dogmatic fact are often repeated and prejudices born of bigotry are 
revealed. 

Scientific thought, however, becoming aware of its insufficiency, 
has begun the trek from gross Materialism to a more reasonable and 
reverent attitude toward the Creator and His creatures. When science 
definitely ascertains and humbly admits its own peculiar limitations, 
the question, “Has science discovered God?” need not be answered— 
for it will not be asked. 

Edward Cotton is to be congratulated on the excellent work he 
has edited which provides interesting recreational reading for reli- 
gious-minded men and women interested in the approach of modern 
science to Eternal Truth. M. O’L. 


Words Confused And Misused. By Maurice H. Weseen. vi-310 pp. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $2.00. 


Words confused and misused are so numerous that Mr. We- 
seen’s latest guide to correct speech will not eradicate all the faults 
in the ordinary man’s speaking and writing vocabulary. Neither will 
it prove to be a comprehensive monitor concerning the intricacies of 
expression. If, however, its contents were read and assimilated by 
the man of average education it could not fail to improve the clarity, 
facility and grace of his daily speech. ¥. F. Be 


CORRECTION 


The price of Bird S. Coler’s splendid volume, “He Made Then Twain,” 
was listed in our March issue as $2.50. The price is $2.00. 


DIGEST OF RECENT BOOKS 


SCRIPTURE: The value of a text book is clearly manifested by its 
appearance in a third edition. Few texts see a second edition, yet Volume 
IV., of Catholic Student’s “Aids” To The Bible, by the Rev. Hugh Pope, 
O.P., S.T.M., D.S.Scr., enjoys the distinction of being in its third printing 
in little more than a dozen years. A general study of the New Testament 
and a brief history of the Jewish people make up the opening chapters of 
the book. Other questions of an introductory nature are also treated. 
Finally the four Gospels are analysed in their accepted order. An exhaus- 
tive index of subjects completes this scholarly volume. It needs no new 
word of commendation. It has stood the test of years and has proved its 
mettle. It is scholarly for the scholar, yet simple enough for the ordinary 
layman to comprehend. We recommend this volume of Father Pope’s 
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“Aids” to all for a deeper knowledge of the word of God. (P. J. Kenedy 
& Sons, New York, $2.80.) 


LITURGY: It is gratifying to note that the “liturgical movement” 
has lost nothing of its original vigor and popularity. Every so often 
we come across some work of special significance on the Holy Sac- 
rifice of the Mass and other liturgical functions. Among these we 
unhesitatingly include Holy Mass, by the Rev. Winifred Herbst, 
S.D.S. This little volume is full of fruitful meditation, and at the 
same time it is a detailed explanation of the Mass written in a sim- 
ple flowing style suited both to the student and the devotee. It is ad- 
mirably edited and copiously illustrated. Seminarians especially should 
welcome Holy Mass as a fitting preparation for their own First Holy Mass, 
while lay folk will find it an easy way to learn how to “pray the Mass.” 
(Benziger Bros., New York, $1.10.) 

HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY: It was high time for some Catholic writer 
to preserve for future ages the inspiring life story of Wilhelm Achtermann 
who will be chiefly remembered as one of the best painters and sculptors 
of the German Fatherland in the last century. His artistic output was 
large and imposing and though he achieved a national reputation only late 
in life he did assert a great and beneficial influence upon the young who 
crowded around his feet in goodly numbers. The charm of his personality, 
the infectiousness of his frankly Catholic life, his high ideals of life and 
artistic endeavor, his bluff, rather brusque manner welded to him such a 
host of followers that they may be looked upon as a real school. Father 
Innocent M. Strunk, O.P., who is well known in Germany as an authority 
on the life and work of Fra Angelico, writes with evident ardor about his 
own fellow countryman whom he knew in life and about whom he gath- 
ered many anecdotes after death. This intimate knowledge of his subject 
imparts to this biography an immediacy and a directness which are ap-~ 
parent from the start. His critical evaluation of Achtermann’s work stands 
on its own merits. The work is beautifully gotten up and is in every way 
worthy of the striking character of the man whose life story it tells so well. 
(Albertus Magnus Press, Vechta, Germany. Price, M. 8.70.) 

The anonymous author of The Life of Venerable Marguerite Bourgeoys 
narrates in beautiful language the story of a beautiful life. With for- 
titude comparable to that of the martyrs Marguerite Bourgeoys was 
steadfast in her purpose of becoming a religious. Yet, after two 
refusals at convent doors in her native France and a disappointing 
failure to make a proposed teaching community a reality she heard 
the call of her Master to go to the New World. In Montreal, where 
the Faith was just taking root, she founded a school and eventually saw 
her dreams come true. A religious community was begun and she was 
the first superior. Two years before her death, in 1700, Venerable Mar- 
guerite’s community was approved and the members took their first vows. 
The story of Marguerite’s hardships and struggles, as well as her accom- 
plishments, are here related by one who has spent almost as much time 
in the Congregation of Notre Dame of Montreal as the foundress her- 
self. The fact that this congregation now numbers nearly three thousand 
members is an undeniable recognition of the “house which was built upon 
rock” by one who has been officially called “Venerable” by the Church. 
The book is copiously illustrated and contains accounts of miraclés per- 
formed through the intercession of the Venerable Marguerite. (P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons, New York, $3.00.) 

The Blessed Friend of Youth, by the Rev. Neil Boyton, S.J., has been 
called “the finest Catholic juvenile, from every point of view, we have been 
given in twenty years.” It deals with a character who spent his life with 
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boys and for boys, especially those of the city streets. Blessed John 
Bosco studied the boy, gave much time and care to his physical training 
and devised a special system of education to answer the needs of youth. 
This system was based on kindness and confidence. In the pages of this 
book many strikingly human pictures are presented to the imagination, 
characteristic of which is the scene which occured when Don Bosco met 
and held conversation with a wayward little fellow on the street. A few 
words from Don Bosco and the boys immediately took him into their 
confidence. He encouraged their games, taking part in them, cheered 
them to laughter and at the same time injected into their recreation 
thoughts of God and His Blessed Mother. It was Blessed John Bosco who 
founded that great religious society—the Salesian Congregation—whose 
sons and daughters to-day number more than seventeen thousand in fifteen 
hundred houses. The book includes accounts of the combat between 
Blessed John and the devil, interesting and thrilling reading. A chapter 
is devoted to the miracles wrought through the intercession of Don Bosco. 
We rejoice at the publication of such a book for Catholic youth. And, 
although it was written especially for the American boy, grown-ups will 
enjoy it too. The Honorable Alfred E. Smith, who has long been identified 
with the boy welfare movement, has written an interesting Foreword. 
(The Macmillan Co., New York, $1.00.) 


Irene Caudwell, in her recent biography, Damien of Molokai, writes 
an interesting life of the leper hero. Damien was one of the most heroic 
of men. Miss Caudwell does not write with the myopia of a hero-wor- 
shipper. She does not mitigate nor excuse Damien’s faults, for even heroes 
have them, but she exalts them. His were the faults of humanity, and he 
was ready to correct them when they were brought to his attention. The 
biographer does not give an exhaustive story of Damien’s life. Within 
the limits of one hundred and eighty-seven pages she writes an unheroic 
story of a hero’s life. The virtues, however, that form the basis for 
Damien’s self-inflicted martyrdom were protected and nurtured from his 
childhood. His charity and zeal for missionary work prompted him to take 
his brother’s place as a missionary to Hawaii. This was only an example 
of his charity, zeal and perseverance compared with his supreme sacrifice 
when he left for Kalawao. He did not permit himself time to collect his 
personal belongings before he set sail for his living death. By this heroic 
act of charity he virtually shut the door of his sepulchre with his own 
hands. His labor among the lepers, both for their spiritual and temporal 
good, has been made known to the world by Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
famous open letter to the Reverend Doctor Hyde. Miss Caudwell has 
drawn a great deal on this letter for her life of Damien. The letter is 
added in an appendix. The book is a well-written biography of an inter- 
esting person and deserves a wide circulation. (The Macmillan Co., New 
York, $2.00.) 

Number ten of the Franciscan Studies presents in more than two hun- 
dred pages two historical monographs reprinted from Historical Records and 
Studies. The first, Ignatius Cardinal Persico, O.M.Cap., by Donald Shearer, 
O.M.Cap., is an interesting and scholarly biography of the noted mission- 
ary, diplomat and cardinal. The other, Pioneer Capuchin Missionaries in 
the United States (1784-1816), by Norbert H. Miller, O.M.Cap., takes us 
through thirty-two years of missionary activity which has left its impres- 
sion on the culture of our iand. Both of these “Studies” are thoroughly 
documented and their bibliographies will satisfy the scholar. (Joseph H. 
Wagner, Inc., New York. Pamphlet, $1.00.) 


In A Knight of the Cross Helen Grace Smith has woven with affec- 
tionate hands a tapestry in which the figure of her brother, Theodore 
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Dehon Smith, Father Maurice, C.P., appears as a royal legionary in the 
army of the Lord. Theodore Dehon Smith’s ancestry may be traced back 
through his father, General Thomas Kilby Smith of Civil War fame, to 
the Cottons, the Mathers and the Eliots of early Puritan New England. 
His mother was of Huguenot stock which but two generations earlier had 
entered the Church. Richly endowed by birth the future Passionist gave 
promise of achieving a high place in the world. After a period of youthful 
religious doubts, however, he turned his back on the world—and in spite 
of strong paternal opposition he entered the Congregation of the Passion. 
His perseverance in his religious vocation never faltered in spite of the 
moral persuasions of his relatives and friends and the serious physical 
handicap of ill health. After ordination he served as a teacher and a mis- 
sionary in this country—then in obedience to his superiors he followed his 
friend, the well-known Passionist, Father Fidelis of the Cross, to the mis- 
sions in Argentina. Chronic heart disease soon curtailed his active min- 
istry; with heroic resignation he awaited the death which was to seal his 
short career. He died at the age of thirty-six, a hero not of worldly bat- 
tles but of the intangible, poignant actions of the soul. His letters, warm, 
loving messages to his mother and his father, brothers and sisters, vivid 
with divine charity, form the bulk of the book. (Bruce Publishing Co, 
Milwaukee, $3.00.) 


In a simple unobtrusive style the Rev. Joseph B. Code writes of simple, 
unobtrusive yet heroic women in The Veil is Lifted. Written from the 
author’s larger work, Great American Foundresses, this book is a short his- 
tory of the women the like of whom have been handmaids to the universal 
mission of the Church through the past nineteen centuries. Father Code 
here presents a brief summary of important pages in our American history, 
and thus he appeals to a general audience; but the book’s best appeal 
should be to girls of high school and college age. An Introduction is writ- 
sos}, the Rev. Dr. Fulton J. Sheen. (Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 

The life and letters of Marie-Antoinette de Geuser, under the title of 
Consummata, by the Rev. Raoul Plus, S.J., translated from the French by 
George Baker, is a modern biography of unusual merit. It tells the story 
of a modern French girl, whose ardent longings to leave the world for the 
religious life in a Carmelite cloister were continually frustrated until finally 
she gave up trying and resolved instead to live a cloistral life in the world. 
The many letters she left behind at her death give evidence how truly 
religious her life in the world was. Seldom have letters revealed a closer 
union of the writer with God. In all things and to all, young and old, she 
was ever human, kind, cheerful and even playful. Yet she was a true 
religious and a great mystic. She combined profound learning and spir- 
ituality with ordinary common sense. Her letters are pleasing as well as 
informative. In them we find the rare combination of the literary genius 
of a Louise Imogen Guiney and the mysticism of a Henry Suso. (Ben- 
ziger Bros., New York, $2.75.) 


DEVOTIONAL, MEDITATIONS: Invoking the principle that a good 
book cannot be talked about but must be read, we warmly recommend 
The Third Spiritual Alphabet, by Fray Francisco de Osuna. It is trans- 
lated from the Spanish by a Benedictine of Stanbrook and introduced by a 
sage foreword from the pen of Father Cuthbert, O.S.F.C. This happy book 
it was which Teresa of Avila read, and, as she tells us, its effect was the 
real beginning of her earnest contemplative life. All of us may well read 
it for the purpose of the soul’s improvement. Tercer Abecedario—it is the 
A B C of the spiritual life. It would be vain to outline Osuna’s plan, for 
one could not appreciate it without serious reading which, it is assured, 
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though serious will prove delightful to those whose sympathies reach out 
toward perfection. It is a lengthy book, packed with wisdom and knowl- 
edge of the saints, refreshing, a searching examination of the things which 
count nowadays as well as in the times of Francisco de Osuna. (Benziger 
Bros., New York, $3.95.) 


The devotion to the Sacred Heart is founded on love. It takes the 
ordinary symbol of love and elevates it to Divinity. Thus everything said 
about the Sacred Heart devotion is based on love, mutual love, friendship, 
friendship of Jesus. With this as a starting point the Rev. Christian Pesch, 
S.J., writes an instructive and devotional volume on the Sacred Heart, 
calling it Our Best Friend. The book turns out to be a theological biogra- 
phy of Jesus, Our Best Friend. The chapter headings read like a glorious 
litany. The first few call our Divine Lord “Our Best,”’—‘Noblest,”— 
“Sympathetic,”—“Generous,’—“True,”—“Indispensable,”—“ Profound : 
Friend.” The Heart of Jesus is a human, and at the same time a divine 
Heart. Just as It rejoices in a true friend so also It suffers for man’s lack 
of true friendship toward Him. Several of the thirty chapters are devoted 
to the grief of the Sacred Heart at the offences against God and man. Fr. 
Pesch clearly shows that the love of the Sacred Heart is spent not only 
on living men, but in mercy at the judgment seat it is bounteous too. The 
author draws upon his theological scholarship to make this volume a hand- 
book on this particular phase of Catholic theology. The purpose is to 
foster in the heart of man devotion to the Sacred Heart of Him Who is 
both God and Man. Thus it is practical for clergy, religious and laity 
alike. The translator, the Rev. Bernard A. Hausmann, S.J., is to be com- 
mended for doing this work into English that becomes such a worthy sub- 
ject. (The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, $2.25.) 

A collection of short essays, by the Rev. John S. Gresser, M.A., appears 
in Mary Themes. These “themes” are a study of our Immaculate Mother’s 
life, placing emphasis on her human qualities for our example and edifica- 
tion. (International Catholic Truth Society, Brooklyn. Pamphlet, $0.10.) 

The Rev. Francis Shea, C.P., has published in one volume a series of 
essays which appeared in The Sign. This book, Under His Shadow, con- 
tains twenty-six meditations on the Passion of our Divine Lord. They are 
sublime, human, spiritual, instructive, embellished with the inspired and 
inspiring words of Holy Writ, clothed in language that is charming in its 
simplicity. A feature worthy of special mention is the author’s treatment 
of mere human details of the Passion. We recommend this book to all; 
all will find here food for thought and meditation. (The Sign Press, Union 
City, N. J., $1.65.) 

On the suggestion of one “in high authority” the Rev. Raoul Plus, S.J., 
has given to the world a book of eminent spiritual value in his recent 
work, Reparation. It is a call to souls not only in the clerical and religious 
but also in the lay state; souls who have made it part of their daily task 
to call to mind the supreme sacrifice of Our Blessed Redeemer on Calvary’s 
mount and who are willing to sacrifice mind, heart and body to the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus in reparation for the outrages of millions in every walk of 
life against Christ and His Church. This work, containing a little over one 
hundred pages, is simply and intelligently arranged. It is divided into three 
books: the first deals with the history of reparation from the thirteenth 
century down to the present day, finding the greatest example in the life 
of St. Margaret Mary; in the second book the author considers clearly, 
briefly, but sufficiently for his purpose, the Church’s doctrine on repara- 
tion; in the third book, the practice of reparation is treated. It is here 
one can detect the wisdom and spirituality of Fr. Plus. To these three 
books is appended the encyclical, “Miserentissimus Redemptor,” of Pope Pius 
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XI. The book comes to us as an anonymous translation from the French, 
and has the imprimatur of the Vicar General of Westminster. It is devo- 
tional, interesting and instructive reading, containing nothing wearisome. 
(Benziger Bros., New York, $2.00. 

The Rev. Dr. Stanislaus Griinewald, O.M.Cap., has written a splendid 
work in German, Franziskanische Mystik. The author of this contribu- 
tion to Franciscan literature displays a scholarly approach to his difficult 
task of analysing and cataloging the multiple aspects of Franciscan mys- 
ticism in general and that type as practised by St. Bonaventure in parti- 
cular. The entire work is exhaustively documented and will prove in- 
valuable to the many scholars of Franciscanism here and abroad who are 
engaged in research in the lives of the followers of the Poor Man of 
Assisi. (Naturrechts-Verlag, G.m.b.H., Miinchen. Pamphlet, R.M. 3.80.) 

POETRY, DRAMA: In his Lyra Mystica, Charles Carroll Albertson 
has collected a volume of eminently delightful verse of the genuine stamp. 
Without a single exception every poem is a real lyric, in the best sense. 
Everyone will not agree with Mr. Albertson, however, in his choice of 
material. Being a collection of the best mystical verse, it is hard to under- 
stand how some of the verses got into the volume and how others were 
left out. Perhaps the editor shares Dean Inge’s conception of mysticism, 
so elegantly expressed in the preface of this book. In any case, that would 
argue in favor of many included but cannot explain the omissions. For 
one who accepts the Dean’s definition of mysticism, it might be extremely 
difficult to understand why any verse, worthy of the name, could have been 
omitted. If the Dean is right in his preface, then we ask “What is mys- 
ticism?” (The Macmillan Co., New York, $3.00.) 

In a series of dramatic episodes, entitled Shining in Darkness, the Rev. 
Francis X. Talbot, S.J., has written the story of the Nativity and Resurrec- 
tion in a new and exceptionally attractive way. He has reproduced in dia- 
logue the story of the Gospel, following the text closely, and supplementing 
with his imagination the many details which help to round out the story. The 
result is delightful. Each playlet, a gem in itself, affords ample proof of 
the dramatic quality of the Gospel story; and, presented in this form, is 
eminently pleasing and instructive. The reader is permitted to view the 
characters in the flesh, as it were, with all the virtues and imperfections of 
humankind. The whole Gospel story seems to step out of the past and 
stand revealed before one’s eyes, strikingly and thrillingly real. It is to 
be regretted that Father Talbot has not included the episodes of the Cru- 
cifixion. The story seems incomplete without them. The book is well 
done, and the attractive format and binding are worthy of mention. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York. $2.00.) 

New Plays For Women and Girls is a group of one-act plays that 
make good reading and should make excellent entertainment when staged. 
They should answer the needs of dramatic societies of girls’ schools, par- 
ticularly colleges. (Samuel French, New York, $2.50.) 

A. M. Drummond, Director of the Cornell University Theatre, has col- 
lected a group of plays in a volume entitled Cornell University Plays. The 
plays are, for the most part, long on theatre value and short on enter- 
tainment. (Samuel French, $2.50.) 

A new play, There’s Always Juliet, has come from the pen of John Van 
Druten. Just two characters carry the burden of the action which is nat- 
ural, human, witty and entertaining. The divorce evil, ever present in 
modern drama as in life, thrusts its ugly head even into this pleasant little 
story. The famous English couple, Edna Best and Herbert Marshall, 
played the leading réles on Broadway during the past season. (Samuel 
French, $2.00.) 


\ 
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MISCELLANEOUS: The Rev. Gerard M. Paris, O.P., has not been 
the least among a group of scholars endeavoring to make the works of St. 
Thomas Aquinas ever more appreciated. In tune with his general purpose 
then is his recent Divisio Schematica Summae Theologicae S. Thomae 
Aquinatis. This is not the first work of its kind, it is true. but it offers 
several advantages that earlier Divisiones Schematicae overlooked. The 
references from one table to another are less confusing and it has the 
added feature of recording the number of questions and articles in each 
tract. We notice a few typographical errors, but they are negligible com- 
pared to the value of the work. (Marietti, Rome, L.5.) 

Miss J. E. Lowe, M.A., an Englishwoman of no little scholastic attain- 
ment, has been devoting her talents to a crusade against lack of culture. 
She feels that the study of Greek is suffering from our tendency to be 
specialists, thereby neglecting general culture. As a testament of her 
devotion to the cause she has written a small Greek grammar, Ecclesi- 
astical Greek For Beginners, and to simplify its study has provided a key 
to accompany her book. Father C. C. Martindale, S.J., has written an in- 
teresting introduction. (Benziger Bros., New York. Text, $1.75; Key, $1.10.) 

Iconographia Albertina, edited by the Rev. Angelus M. Walz, O.P., and 
Dr. Heribert Chr. Scheeben, is a worthy addition to the growing collection 
of Albertine literature. A brief life of the new Saint and Doctor of the 
Church—Albert the Great—is given in German, French, English and Italian 
by Father Walz, and an account in German of Albert’s canonization by 
Doctor Scheeben. Eighty-seven pages are devoted to photographs of 
Albertine statues, paintings, stained-glass windows, drawings and carvings. 
Listed under several classified indexes this collection is an authoritative 
handbook of Albert the Great in Art. A prefatory letter in French is writ- 
ten by the most Rev. M. S. Gillet, O.P., Master General of the Order of 
Preachers. (Herder and Co.) 


BOOKS RECEIVED: The Italian Reformers, 1534-1664, by Frederic 
Corss Church (Columbia U. Press, $5.00); Contemporary Philosophy and 
Thomistic Principles, by Rev. Rudolph G. Bandas (Bruce, $4.50); An In- 
troduction to Living Philosophy, by D. S. Robinson (Crowell, $3.00); Life 
of Mendel, by Hugo Iltis, translated by Eden and Cedar Paul (W. W. 
Norton, $5.00); De Sacramentis, Vol. II., Pars II., De Extrema Unctione, 
by Rev. Felix M. Cappello, S.J. (Marietti, Rome, L. 15); Chrestomathia 
Bernardina, by Rev. P. E. Piszter, S.O.Cist. (Marietti, L. 18); St. Francis 
Xavier, by Margaret Yeo (Macmillan, $2.25); Crusade for the Anemone, 
by Princess Marthe Bibesco, translated by Thomas Kernan (Macmillan, 
$2.00); The Beauties of Motherhood, by Rt. Rev. Dr. Placidus Glogger, 
O.S.B. (Kenedy & Sons, $1.00); Whence the “Black Irish” of Jamaica? 
by Rev. Joseph J. Williams, S.J. (Dial Press, $2.00); The Correspondence 
of Pope Gregory VII., edited by Ephraim Emerton (Columbia U. Press, 
$3.50) ; Psychology and the Franciscan School, edited by Rev. Claude Vogel, 
O.M.Cap. (Bruce, $3.00); The Maid of Lisieux and other papers, by Rev. 
Albert Power, S.J. (Pustet, $1.25); from Benziger Bros.: Shepherds on the 
Move, by Rev. Joseph A. Smith ($2.00); three juvenile novels: Cherie in 
Oldville, by May Beatrix McLaughlin ($1.25); Ned Haskins, by William 
M. Lamers ($1.25); The Spirit of Jogues Prep. by Rev. William J. Smith, 
S.J. ($1.25); A Champion of the Church, St. Peter Canisius, S.J. by Rev. 
William Reany, D.D. ($1.50); Through The East To Rome, by Rev. G. J. 
MacGillivray ($2.15); A Life of Saint John Eudes, by Henri Joly, trans- 
lated by Rev. Joseph Leonard, C.M. ($2.15); Faith and Youth, by Burton 
Confrey ($2.00); My Convent Life, by Sister Mary Maud, O.S.D. ($1.50) ; 
The School of Jesus Christ, by Rev. Jean Nicholas Grou, S.J., translated by 
Mrs. Rodolph Stawell ($3.75); Man, papers read at the Cambridge Sum- 
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mer School of Catholic Studies, edited by Rev. G. J. MacGillivray (2.50) ; 
Conscience ($1.75) and The Way of the Cross ($0.75), by Romano 
Guardini; The Paulists, by Rev. James M. Gillis, C.S.P. (Macmillan, 
$1.00); Saint Augustine, The Odyssey of His Soul, by Karl Adam 
(Macmillan, $1.00); The Indispensable Soul, by William H. Crawshaw 
(Macmillan, $2.50); From Samuel French, 25 West 45th St., New York: 
Springtime for Henry, a farce in three acts, by Benn W. Levy; The Devil 
Passes, a religious comedy in three acts and a prologue, by Benn W. Levy; 
Night Over Taos, a play in three acts, by Maxwell Anderson (each $2.00) ; 
Blackouts, fourteen revue sketches, edited by Marjorie Rice Levis ($1.50) ; 
Prayers for Passel and Other Prize Plays, edited by Arthur C. Cloetingh 
($1.00); thirteen volumes of French’s Standard Library Edition: Murder 
on the Second Floor, a mystery play, by Frank Vosper; I Love an Actress, 
a farce, by Lassle Foder; Louder Please, a comedy, by Norman Krasna; 
The Camels are Coming, a farce, by Donn Mullally; The Blue Ghost, a 
mystery melodrama in three acts, by Bernard J. McOwen and J. P. Rie- 
werts; The Bat, a play of mystery in three acts, by Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart and Avery Hopwood; Bunty Pulls the Strings, a Scottish comedy in 
three acts, by Graham Moffat; “Pickwick,” a play in three acts based on 
“The Pickwick Papers” of Charles Dickens, by Cosmo Hamilton and Frank 
C. Reilly; Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, a State o’Maine play in four 
acts, by Kate Douglas Wiggin and Charlotte Thompson; Caught Wet, a 
three-act comedy, by Rachel Crothers; Peter Flies High, a comedy in 
three acts, by Myron C. Fagan; The Vinegar Tree, a play in three acts, 
by Paul Osborn; The Camel Through the Needle’s Eye, a Theatre Guild 
play, by Frantisek Langer, adapted by Phillip Moeller; and Joan of Arc, 
a pageant play, by Thomas Wood Stevens (each $0.75); Where’s Your 
Wife? a farce in three acts, by Thomas Grant Springer, Fleta Campbell 
Springer and Joseph Noel; In Washington’s Day, a play of Revolutionary 
times in three acts, by Pauline Phelps and Marion Short; Dirty Hands, 
“a clean comedy in three acts,” by Edwin L. and Albert Barker; a Junior 
League play, The Pink Fox, a comedy in four acts, by Eugenia Sheppard 
Black; The Emperor’s New Clothes, a comedy in three acts for children, 
by Charlotte Chorpenning; two University of Virginia plays: Marked for 
Rest, a one-act play, by Turner Rose; The Mountain Tragedy, a one-act 
play, by Arthur S. Niendorff (each $0.50); The Curtain, a play in one act, 
by Hallie Flanagan; Cripples, a one-act comedy, by David Pinski; For- 
gotten Souls, a drama in one act, by David Pinski; A Dollar, a comedy in 
one act, by David Pinski (these three translated by Isaac Goldberg); Bri- 
gade Exchange, a telephone story of the Great War, by Ernst Johannsen 
(each $0.35); four volumes of French’s International Copyrighted Edition: 
A Sunny Morning, a comedy of Madrid in one act, by Serafin and Joaquin 
Alvarez Quintero; The Laundry, a farce in one act, by Henry Clapp Smith 
and J. Ascher Smith; Absent-Minded Judy, a buoyant comedy in three 
flights, by Wilbur Braun; Would You Believe It? a comedy in three acts, 
by Marie Doran (each $0.30); and Webstein’s Stendink Dictionera, by Dr. 
Kno-all Webstein. 














LOISTER + 
NRONICLE: 


ST. JOSEPH’S PROVINCE 


The Fathers and Students extend their heartfelt sympathy to Rev. 
Francis O'Neill, O.P., and Rev. J. B. Kircher, O.P., on the death of their 
sisters, and to Rev. V. E. Simpson, O.P., on the death of his aunt. 














On April 29, Bro. Martin Mattingly, O.P., made his second profession 
into the hands of Very Rev. Justin McManus, O.P., Prior of the Dominican 
House of Studies at Washington. 

During April and May the following members of St. Joseph’s Province 
successfully underwent examinations for the degree of Lector of Sacred 
Theology: Rev. M. T. Smith, O.P., Rev. B. C. Zvirblis, O.P., Rev. W. B. 
Murphy, O.P., Rev. L. A. Arnoult, O.P., Rev. E. P. Emmans, O.P., and Rev. 
Urban Nagle, O.P. 


At the annual Commencement Exercises of the Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D. C., held at the National Shrine of the Immaculate 
Conception on June 12, the following Fathers were awarded the degree 
of Master of Arts: Rev. J. B. Reese, O.P., Rev. C. W. Sadlier, O.P., Rev. 
C. H. McKenna, O.P., Rev. D. M. Van Rooy, O.P., Rev. R. G. Quinn, O.P., 
and Rev. T. F. Carey, O.P., all of St. Joseph’s Province. 


Beginning Sunday, April 3, Rev. Ignatius Smith, O.P., delivered a 
series of six radio talks over the nation-wide hookup of the National 
Broadcasting Company. Father Smith’s general subject was “Christ and 
the Church.” 


On June 12, Rev. G. B. Stratemeier, O.P., Professor of Religion at 
the Catholic University, Washington, preached the Baccalaureate sermon 
at the Commencement exercises of the University, held in the National 
Shrine of the Immaculate Conception. 


The following Students of the Dominican House of Studies, Washing- 
ton, received the subdiaconate on June 11, at the National Shrine of the 
Immaculate Conception: Rev. Bros. Anthony Hannon, O.P., Charles Shee- 
han, O.P., Marcolinus Rascher, O.P., Leonard Curran, O.P., Chrysostom 
Donnelly, O.P., Justin Costello, O.P., Vincent Ferrer Fennell, O.P., Henry 
Grant, O.P., Michael Reilly, O.P., Victor Williams, O.P., Paschal Kelly, 
O.P., Richard Clark, O.P., Thomas McGregor, O.P., Stephen Fitzgerald, 
O.P., Benedict Kelly, O.P., Ignatius Masterson, O.P., John Dominic Malone, 
O.P., Barnabas Briggs, O.P., Maurice O’Leary, O.P., Cornelius Hickey, 
O.P., and Alphonsus Carosella, O.P. 


The Fathers of the Eastern Mission Band gave the following missions 
after Easter: 

Church of Our Lady of Grace, New York City, Rev. P. A. Maher, O.P. 

St. Lucy’s Church, New York City, Revs. J. A. Mackin, O.P., and E. 
A. Martin, O.P. 
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Church of St. Teresa, Little Flower, Brooklyn, Revs. J. M. Eckert, 
O.P., S. R. Brockbank, O.P., and H. C. Boyd, O.P. 

Working Boys’ Home, Huntington, L. L, Rev. J. H. Healy, O.P. 

Church of St. Vincent Ferrer, New York City, Novena, Rev. G. D. 
Morris, O.P. 

Church of St. Vincent Ferrer, Brooklyn, Triduum, Rev. V. R. Bon- 
niwell, O.P. 

St. Catherine’s Church, Riverside, Conn., Rev. J. L. Finnerty, O.P. 

Our Lady of Loretto, Brooklyn, Rev. V. R. Bonniwell, O.P. 

Star of the Sea Church, E. Boston, Mass., Rev. H. H. Welsh, O.P. 

Dominican Academy, New York City, Retreat, Rev. J. B. Walsh, O.P. 

St. Mary’s Church, Belmont, N.Y., Rev. W. C. Kelly, O.P. 

St. Mary’s Church, Union City, Conn., Revs. J. E. O’Hearn, O.P., and 
W. C. Kelly, O.P. 

St. Peter’s Church, New Haven, Conn., Revs. J. M. Eckert, O.P., and 
W. P. Doane, O.P. 

Corpus Christi Church, Auburndale, Mass., Rev. H. H. Welsh, O.P. 

Church of the Nativity, Media, Penna., Revs. D. A. Wynn, O.P., and 
A, C. Haverty, O.P. 

St. Michael’s Church, Lowell, Mass., Revs. J. H. Healy, O.P., J. A. 
Mackin, O.P., and C. M. Mulvey, O.P. 

Sacred Heart Church, Utica, N. Y., Triduum, Rev. V. R. Burnell, O.P. 

St. John the Evangelist, Honesdale, Penna., Rev. D. A. Wynn, O.P. 

St. Teresa’s Church, Brooklyn, Novena, Rev. J. B. Walsh, O.P. 

Sacred Heart Church, New York City, Revs. S. R. Brockbank, O.P., 
and F. O'Neill, O.P. 

St. Raymond’s Church, Providence, R. I., Revs. P. A. Maher, O.P., C. 
M. Mulvey, O.P., and H. C. Boyd, O.P. 

St. Stephen’s Church, Boston, Mass., Rev. G. D. Morris, O.P. 

St. Augustine’s Church, Bangor, N. Y., Rev. F. O'Neill, O,P. 

Mary Immaculate Hospital, Jamaica, N. Y., Nurses’ Retreat, Rev. J. 
B. Walsh, O.P. 

Our Lady of Sorrows, South Orange, N. J., Triduum, Rev. W. R. 
Bonniwell, O.P. 

Ay Lady of Mt. Carmel, Orange, N. J., Novena, Rev. W. R. Bonni- 

well, O.P. 

Sacred Heart Church, Jersey City, Novena, Revs. S. R. Brockbank, 
O.P., and G. D. Morris, O.P 

St. Antoninus, Newark, N.J., Novena, Rev. J. E. O’Hearn, O.P. 

Our Lady, Queen of Martyrs, New York City, Novena, Rev. J. L. 
Finnerty, O.P. 

Sacred Heart Church, Yonkers, N. Y., Novena, Rev. W. C. Kelly, O.P. 

St. John Nepomucene, Bridgeport, Conn., Rev. A. C. Haverty, O.P. 

Our Lady of Refuge, Brooklyn, N. Y., Triduum, Rev. E. A. Martin, O.P. 

St. Barnabas Church, Philadelphia, Penna., Forty Hours Devotion, 
Rev. J. M. Eckert, O.P. 

St. Patrick’s, Macedon, N. Y., Forty Hours Devotion, Rev. H. C. 
Boyd, O.P. . 

Dominican Convent, Albany, N. Y., Retreat, Rev. J. L. Finnerty, ‘O.P. 


On March 17, Rev. E. C. McEniry, O.P., spoke on “St. Patrick” over 
Radio Station WSEN, Columbus, and on May 9, he delivered an illustrated 
lecture to the Aquinas Mothers’ Club on the subject—‘The Charm of 
Lourdes.” On June 1, he also gave a talk to the Fiana Club of St. Patrick’s 
parish at the Neil House, Columbus. His subject was “Irish Drama.” 
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Rev. B. B. Myers, O.P., of Aquinas College, Columbus, Ohio, conducted 
a Triduum in honor of St. Albert the Great, April 6-8. His subjects from 
the life of St. Albert were: “His Loyalty to Duty”; “His Love of Study”; 
and “His Devotion to the Blessed Virgin.” 


Rev. W. J. McLaughlin, O.P., of Aquinas College, recently preached 
retreats to women at the Loretto, Dayton, Ohio, and at the Ursuline Acad- 
emy, Cincinnati, Ohio. On June 17, he will conduct another at Mount St. 
Joseph, Ohio. 


The Fathers of the Western Mission Band conducted the following 
missions : 

The Cathedral, Rapid City, So. Dakota, Rev. F. W. Newman, O.P. 

St. John’s Church, Preston, Minn., Rev. R. F. Larpenteur, O.P. 

St. Luke’s Church, Canton, Minn., Rev. R. F. Larpenteur, O.P. 

St. Anthony’s Church, Liberal, Kansas, Rev. J. B. Hegarty, O.P. 

St. Pius’ Church, Chicago, Novena to St. Jude, Rev. W. J. Olson, O.P. 

Holy Rosary Church, Minneapolis, Minn., Parish retreat, Rev. F. W. 
Newman, O.P. 
os St. = Church, Chicago, Forty Hours Devotion, Rev. W. J. 

son, O.P. 

St. Joseph’s Church, Ovatonia, Minn., Forty Hours Devotion, Rev. J. B. 
Hegarty, O.P. 

St. Joseph’s Church, Peoria, Ill, Forty Hours Devotion, Rev. G. B. 
Neitzey, O.P. 

ac aaa Church, Omaha, Neb., Triduum, Rev. F. L. Vander Hey- 
den, 


During the months of April, May and June, Rev. B. M. Paulukas, O.P., 
conducted Lithuanian missions or retreats at the following churches: 

Inmmaculate Conception Church, Chicago, III. 

St. George’s Church, Rochester, N. Y. 

St. Peter’s Church, Detroit, Mich. 

St. Anthony’s Church, Cicero, III. 

St. Casimir Academy, Chicago, III. 


Representatives of foreign countries and teachers in international law 
from many universities throughout the country assembled at the Catholic 
University of America, Washington, D. C., on Sunday evening, May 1, to 
celebrate the fourth centenary of the lectures “De Indis” and “De Jure 
Belli” of the Spanish Dominican theologian and founder of the modern 
school of international law, Francisco de Vitoria. Three addresses were 
given, “Vitoria and His Times” by the Reverend Charles H. McKenna, 
O.P., of the Dominican House of Studies in Washington; “Vitoria and the 
State” by Doctor Herbert Wright, professor of international law at the 
University, and under whose direction the program was organized. Dr. 
James Brown Scott, president of the American Institute of International 
Law, and the principal speaker of the occasion, considered “Vitoria and 
Modern International Law.” 


At a poll taken by the Federal Architect, the Church of St. Vincent Fer- 
rer, New York City, was selected as one of the structures whose archi- 
tectural design was felt to be most satisfactory and appealing, by a group 
of fifty leading architects. 


Very Rev. W. G. Moran, O.P., was Deacon to His Excellency, Bishop 
Dunn, at the Solemn Vesper Service, April 15, at St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
His Eminence, Cardinal Hayes, spoke on Catholic Charities. 
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A Triduum in honor of the canonization of St. Albert the Great was 
conducted by Rev. C. F. Christmas, O.P., April 24-26, in St. Vincent Fer- 
rer’s Church. 


Rev. T. a’K. Reilly, O.P., conducted a course in the New Constitutions 
for the cloistered nuns of the Blessed Sacrament Monastery, Detroit, Mich. 
Father Reilly also preached a public Novena preliminary to the feast of the 
Purification, and a lay retreat from the Feast of the Ascension to Pente- 
cost, both at the Monastery of the Perpetual Rosary, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Rev. L. E. Nugent, O.P., conducted a Triduum in honor of St. Albert 
the Great for the students at Fenwick High School, Oak Park, IIl. 


The following Fathers of Fenwick High School preached Good Friday 
sermons: Rev. L. C. Gainor, at St. Clement’s Church, Chicago; Rev. A. 
R. McCaffrey, O.P., at St. Paul of the Cross Church, Park Ridge, IIL; 
Rev. L. E. Nugent, O.P., at St. Genevieve’s Church, Chicago; Rev. H. A. 
Kelly, O.P., at the Church of the Visitation, and Rev. R. B. Connolly, O.P., 
at St. Mary’s Church, West Chicago, III. 


Rev. L. C. Gainor, O.P., president of Fenwick High School, delivered 
the < 'iee sermon, Sunday, June 5, at the De Paul Academy, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


A very successful novena in honor of the Little Flower was conducted 
by Rev. H. A. Kelly, O.P., at St. Agatha’s Church, Chicago, Ill. Father 
Kelly also. gave Forty Hours Devotion at Queen of All Saints Ohurch, 
Chicago, III. 


Rev. R. D. Goggins, O.P., preached the Forty Hours Devotion at 
Blessed Sacrament Church, Madison, Wis., May 7-9. 


Rev. V. R. Hughes, O.P., gave a talk on “Religious Influences in 
America” at the “Monday Night Club,” Chicago, II). 


Rev. F. N. Georges, O.P., conducted the exercises in honor of Our 
Lady at the Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary, Milwaukee, Wis., 
on May 1, and at St. Catherine’s Hospital, Kenosha, Wis., on May 8; he 
also gave an illustrated lecture on “Bethlehem” at Aquinas High School, 
Chicago, Il. 


Rev. J. L. Callahan, O.P., spoke at the graduation exercises at Aquinas 
High School, Chicago, Ill., and at Fenwick High School, Oak Park, IIb. 


Rev. D. G. O’Connor, O.P., preached a retreat to the pupils of St. 
Clara Academy, Sinsinawa, Wis. 


The Fathers of the Southern Mission Band gave the following missions, 
retreats, and special devotions during April and May: 

Sacred Heart Church, Hattiesburg, Miss., Rev. J. D. Walsh, O.P. 

St. Mary’s Church, Johnson City, Tenn., Doctrinal Mission, Rev. W. D. 
Sullivan, O.P. 

Holy Rosary Academy, Louisville, Ky., Girls’ Retreat, Rev. W. A. 
O'Connell, O.P. 

St. Catherine of Sienna Mother House, St. Catherine, Ky., Retreat for 
Postulants and Novices, Rev. W. D. Sullivan, O.P. 
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St. Aloysius Church, East Liverpool, Ohio, Parish Retreat, Rev. J. B. 
Hughes, O.P. 

Holy Name Monastery, Cincinnati, Ohio, Triduum, Rev. L. A. 
Smith, O.P. 

St. Mary of the re Academy, East Columbus, Ohio, Girls’ Retreat, 
Rev. W. A. O’Connell, O. P 

St. Mary of the ‘Springs College, East Columbus, Ohio, Rev. L. A. 
Smith, O.P. 

St. Columbkille’s Church, Cleveland, Ohio, Novena in honor of St. Rita 
and the Little Flower, Rev. W. D. Sullivan, O.P 

Immaculate Conception Church, Fort Smith, Ark., Mission, Rev. B. C. 
Murray, O.P. 

St. Patrick’s Church, Kent, Ohio, Forty Hours Devotion, Rev. W. R. 
Mahony, O.P. 

St. Catherine’s Church, Indianapolis, Ind., Forty Hours Devotion, Rev. 
J. B. Hughes, O.P 

Carmelite Monastery, Wheeling, W. Va., Triduum in honor of the 
Little Flower, Rev. L. A. Smith, O.P. 

Dominican Nuns, Catonsville, Md., Retreat, Rev. W. D. Sullivan, O.P. 
. = a of Rome Church, Louisville, Ky., Men’s Retreat, Rev. L. A. 
mith, O.P. 


HOLY NAME PROVINCE 


The Holy Name Province has suffered the loss through death of two 
of its oldest and most beloved members; Frs. Sadoc A. Lawler, O.P., and 
James Reginald Newell, O.P., S.T.Lr., P.G. These priests were the oldest 
members of the Order in the United States. 


Fr. Lawler was born in Queen’s Co., Ireland, March 17, 1849. He was 
the first novice to receive the habit in his province. On April 20, 1877, he 
made his profession, and on Sept. 20, 1884, he was ordained priest. 


Fr. Newell was born on July 18, 1849, probably in England where he re- 
ceived the habit and made his profession on Oct. 17, 1870. He was raised 
to the sacerdotal state in 1877. Death prevented him from completing his 
sixty-second year in the religious life, fifty-five of which he enjoyed as a 
priest. To Fr. Newell belongs the distinction of being the first priest to 
give a mission and say Mass on board a United States warship, which 
occured on Oct. 3, 1910, abroad the U.S.S. West Virginia in port at Vellejo, 
Calif. 


The Fathers and Brothers of the Province of St. Joseph extend their 
heartfelt sympathy to the Province of the Holy Name on the death of 
these two great Dominicans. 


Fathers Lewis, Martin, and Thuente, O.P., gave a mission at St. Dom- 
inic’s Church, San Francisco, California, on January 14-24. 


Father A. Lewis, O.P., February 21-28, gave a mission at St. Joseph’s 
Church, Fortuna, Calif., and the Cathedral, Vancouver, B. C. March 6-20. 


Fathers G. G. Martin and R. Sullivan, O.P., gave a mission at St. Peter 
Martyr Church, Pittsburg, Calif., February 7-14. Father G. G. Martin, O.P., 
also gave the missions at St. Gertrude’s Church, Stockton, Calif., March 
20-27; at Walnut Creek, Calif., Feb. 28-March 6; and at Crescent City, 
Calif., March 10-17. 
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Father C. M. Thuente, O.P., during February, gave missions at Blessed 
Sacrament Church, Portland, Oregon, and at Old Mission San Gabriel, 
California. 


At Holy Rosary Church, Antioch, Calif., Father E. G. McMullan, O.P., 
gave a mission, February 21- 28, and at St. Ann’s Church, Lodi, Calif., 
March 20-27. 


Father R. Sullivan, O.P., preached a novena in honor of St. Patrick at 
St. Patrick’s Church, San Francisco, Calif., March 8-17. 


Father H. Valine, O.P., preached a mission to the Portugese people of 
Walnut Creek, March 10-13. 


Brother Lawrence Sanguinetti, O.P., will receive the Subdiaconate on 
June 4, 1932. On the same day Brothers Aquinas Norton, Jordan Mc- 
ee Stephen McEachearn and Paul McCann will receive the Minor 

rders. 


FOREIGN PROVINCES 


On Feb. 1, the Holy Father, Pius XI, received in his private library 
the Fathers of the Historical College who presented him with a copy of 
the “Archivum Fratrum Praedicatorum,” recently edited by them, which the 
Holy Father personally examined. In this copy was contained the IX Vol., 
of the “Scriptorum Ordinis,” by Fr. Papillon, O.P., and the “Jntroductio Omnia 
Opera” of St. Albert the Great, by Fr. Meersseman, O.P., which merited 
an insertion in the postulation for the canonization of St. Albert, and finally 
the VI Vol., of “Archivorum Media-Aetatis” by Fr. Thery, director of the 
Historical College. This last work is a collaboration of Fr. Thery and 
Stephen Gilson. His Holiness was much pleased with these gifts, and 
after a few words of praise of St. Albert, the exemplar of faith and science, 
he bestowed his paternal blessing on all present. 


In the recent copy of the Analecta, S.O.P., there is contained three let- 
ters of the Most Rev. M.S. Gillet, Master General of the Order. The first i is 
an exhortation to support the publication “Archivum Fratrum Praedicatorum.” 
The recent issue of this publication is the first fruit of the Historical Col- 
lege established by the Master General shortly after his election to office. 
His second letter is a convocation to the General Chapter to be held at the 
Convent of the Most Holy Trinity at Le Saulchoir, Belgium. After announc- 
ing the opening date of the Chapter as Aug. 4, the Master General ordered 
the definitors to be present in the above convent on July 25. Prompted by 
a consideration of the Papal Constitution, “Deus Scientiarum Dominus,” the 
General in his third letter discusses the studies in the Order. After briefly 
recalling the importance attached to study by St. Dominic, he exposes the 
relations which studies have with the “Doctrinal Mission of the Order,” 
and the relations of studies with the “Apostolic Mission of the Order.” 
This last letter was written at great length showing the necessity for 
study in the Order to fulfill this twofold mission of Friars Preachers. 


Fr. Louis Fanfani, O.P., Provincial of Rome, has been admitted among 
the consultors of the ‘Administrative Office of the Congregation of council. 


The Dominican Convent SS Domenico e Sisto in Rome has been va- 
cated by the Italian government and is being extensively repaired for the 
next scholastic year when the Angelico will take up its quarters there. 
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Monsignor Breuer, the chief sponsor of the cause for canonization of 
St. Albert the Great, died shortly after the realization of his desires. He 
was the dean of the clergy of Cologne, being eighty-two years old at the 
time of his death. 


Frs. Augustine Darmanin and Emmanuel Suarez, of the faculty of 
Canon Law at the Angelico, have been named Consultors of the Sacred 
Congregation of the Discipline of the Sacraments. 


During the present year, there are enrolled at the Collegio Angelico in 
Rome, 542 students of whom 90 are Dominicans, 136 secular clergy, 304 
regular clergy and 12 of the laity. There are 39 nations represented. 
There are 89 students from the United States. 


On the 7th of Feb., a pontifical Mass was celebrated by Monsignor 
Besson, Bishop of Lausanne, Geneva, and Fribourg on the occasion of 
the opening of the Limitation of Arms Conference. The Rev. Fr. Miinnyck, 
Professor at the University of Fribourg, preached a sermon, the text of 
which was “Peace to men of good will.” 


The informative process for Beatification of the Dominican Tertiary, 
Peter George Frassati, a student, who died July 4, 1925, at the age of 24, 
was held on Jan. 1, at the episcopal residence in Turin. 


Temporary shelter has been offered some of the exiled Spanish Jesuits 
at the Dominican Convent of Le Saulchoir, Belgium. The Master General, 
Fr. M. S. Gillet, O.P., was among those who sent letters of sympathy to 
the Jesuit General on their expulsion from Spain. 


In the presence of Cardinal Friihwirth. O.P., the Dominican Curia 
Generalitia and the Diplomatic Corps, the Very Rev. A. Langlais, O.P., 
former Provincial of the Canadian Province, and now a Penitentiary at 
the Church of St. Mary Major, gave one of the series of missionary con- 
ferences being held at Propaganda. His topic was: “The Catholic Apos- 
tolate in Japan.” 


SISTERS’ CHRONICLE 


Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson, Newburgh, N. Y. 


On February 17, Sister M. Bernard, in the forty-seventh year of her 
religious profession, lost her life in the fire that destroyed St. Hyacinth’s 
convent and school at Hawthorne, N. Y. At her funeral the Rev. S. A. 
Gavin, O.P., was celebrant of the Mass; he was assisted by the Rev. 
Alexis Casterot, O.P., and the Rev. Eugene Murray, O.P. A beautiful 
tribute to the work of Sister Bernard was paid by the Rev. D. A. Casey, O.P. 

On April 28, the Rev. M. L. Heagen, O.P., closed the ten day retreat 
preceding the investiture of eleven young women in the habit of St. Dom- 
inic. The Most Rev. J. J. Dunn, D.D., V.G., presided at the ceremony. 
The Rev. Leo Whalen, O.P., preached a memorable sermon. Present at 
the ceremony were the Rev. A. Howley, O.P., the Rev. A. Dionne, O.P., 
and the Rev. D. Ross, O.P. 

On Good Friday, the Rev. M. L. Heagen, O.P., conducted the Three 
Hours’ service for the Community. 

On April 4, the Most Rev. J. J. Dunn, D.D., V.G., gave First Holy 
Communion to a class of little ones from the Casa Jose, the preparatory 
school for the Academy. 
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The Mothers’ Club of St. Mary’s, formally organized this year, is 
doing notable work in making known the opportunities afforded by the 
Academy and grade school. At each of the monthly meetings some phase 
of student activity in the field of art, music and language is presented. 


St. Mary’s Dominican College, New Orleans, La. 


Recently the Very Rev. Austin Rihuette, O.P., J.C.D., completed a 
series of monthly lectures on “The Constitutions Canonically Interpreted.” 

The night school for Registered Nurses has proved to be a most suc- 
cessful venture. 

The Normal Exhibit with the seasonal projects developed by the Meth- 
ods Class elicited special commendation from educators attending conven- 
tions in New Orleans. 

The College was the scene of the first convention of the Louisiana 
State Chapter, I.F.C.A., held during April, when Mrs. E. Carrere, Domini- 
can alumna, was elected State Governor. 

The Alumnae have founded a Mother de Ricci Memorial scholarship 
of one thousand dollars for the purpose of enabling Sisters to pursue 
higher studies at a Catholic university. 

Sisters M. Hilda and M. Albertine, O.P., of St. Mary’s of the Springs, 
were guests during the American Library Association Convention. 

May 1 was Home Coming Day at the College. Three hundred alumnae 
honored Mary, the Patroness of the College, by attending Mass and re- 
ceiving Holy Communion in her honor. 

Dominican Day was enthusiastically observed. The friends and bene- 
factors of the College were entertained by the High School, Normal and 
College Students. 


Rosary Hill Home, Hawthorne, N. Y. 


In the very near future the Sisters will open their fourth home for 
incurable cancer. The new home was founded in Fall River, Mass. It is 
situated on a‘high hill and commands a beautiful view of the Bay. The 
home will be known as the “Rose Hawthorne Lathrop Free Home for In- 
curable Cancer.” 


Holy Cross Convent, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


On April 5, thirty-one young ladies were invested in the holy habit 
of the Order. 

On April 17, Sister Imelda, superioress of the Mary Immaculate Hos- 
pital, died in the sixtieth year of her religious profession. May her soul 
rest in peace. 

On April 18, twenty-one novices were professed. 

On May 3, seven Sisters celebrated the golden anniversary of their 
religious profession. 

On May 11, fourteen Sisters celebrated the silver anniversary of their 
religious profession. 


Congregation of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, Akron, Ohio 


Following an inspection of Our Lady of the Elms Academy by the 
Official State Inspector the following commendation was forwarded to the 
Sisters: “The library, laboratory, and other teaching equipment is very 
satisfactory. A good feature of your school is the excellent grounds and 
your program wisely makes ample use of them. The high school is well 
organized and capably administered. The instruction is of high order. 
The morale and general bearing of the pupils is excellent.” 
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The Rev. Vincent C. Donovan, O.P., conducted the annual retreat 
during Holy Week at Our Lady of the Elms Convent. 

On April 30, at St. Bernard’s Church, eight young women were invested 
in the holy habit of St. Dominic. Following the investiture eight novices 
made their first profession. The Most Rev. Joseph Schrembs presided at 
the ceremony. Solemn High Mass was celebrated by the Rev. J. F. Hopp 
of Cleveland; he was assisted by the Rev. J. N. Rhoner of Lorain and the 
Rev. I. Paulus of Cleveland. The Rev. Ambrose Smith, O.P., preached 
on the occasion. The young women who received the habit were: Mar- 
garet Mary Moffitt of Louisville, O., Clara Sharp of Cleveland, O., Ruth 
Dornacher, of Massillon, O., Mary Fath of Cleveland, O., Dorothy Baugh- 
man of Youngstown, O., Rosemary Tressel of Lorain, O., Rose Ferlotti 
of Alliance, O., Armella Roth of Akron, O. The eight novices who pro- 
nounced their vows were: Sr. M. Francis, Sr. M. Patricia, Sr. M. James, 
Sr. M. Gertrude, Sr. M. Edith, Sr. M. Joanne, Sr. M. John, Sr. M. Anthony. 


Convent of St. Catherine, Racine, Wisc. 
The Rev. Camillus Becker, O.M.Cap., conducted the annual retreat 
for the high school students during Holy Week. 
The feast of Saint Catherine of Siena, the Patroness of the Community, 
was celebrated with due solemnity. 


St. Catherine Academy, St. Catherine, Ky. 

On March 7, Sister Bridget Connelly celebrated the golden anniversary 
of her religious profession. 

During the first three days of Holy Week the Rev. Charles Murray, 
O.P., gave the annual retreat for the students of the Academy. 

The Rev. W. D. Sullivan, O.P., conducted a ten day retreat for the 
novices and postulants. 

On April 29, twenty-two postulants were clothed in the habit of St. 
Dominic. Father W. D. Sullivan, O.P., presided at the ceremony. The 
Rev. Thomas Mulvin, O.P., chaplain at St. Catherine’s Academy, delivered 
the sermon on the occasion. 

On April 30, fifteen Sisters made their first profession. 


St. Catherine’s Convent, Fall River, Mass. 
_ Sister M. Simon was called to her eternal reward. May her soul rest 
in peace. 

At the close of the annual retreat conducted by the Rev. S. M. 
Piche, O.P., three postulants received the holy habit of St. Dominic, two 
Sisters pronounced their first simple vows and five Sisters renewed their 
vows. 

Recently the Very Reverend Mother Madaleine, Prioress General, 
presided at an Intermediate Chapter held in Falt River, Mass. 

On March 7, the Very Rev. L. Bourque, O.P., Prior of the Convent of 
Sackville, N. B., received the temporary vows of four novices. 

Two of the Sisters of the Community made their final profession. 

Recently the Most Rev. James E. Cassidy, D.D., Apostolic Adminis- 
trator of the diocese, addressed the Sisters. 


Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary, Union City, N. J. 
On Holy Thursday night, St. Dominic’s Chapter of Men Tertiaries, 
connected with the chapel, kept on “Hour of Watch” before the Repository. 
On May 1, the Rey. G. D. Morris, O.P., presided over the ceremony 
in which our Blessed Mother was crowned Queen of May. Fr. G. D 
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Morris preached an inspiring sermon. During the procession the children 
recited the Rosary. All present at the Crowning consecrated themselves 
to our Blessed Mother. The ceremony was concluded with Benediction 
of the Most Blessed Sacrament. 


Albertus Magnus College, New Haven, Conn. 


Mrs. Kathleen Norris, the well-known novelist, spoke to the student 
body recently on the need for new Catholic writers in the United States. 
Mrs. Norris related her own experiences in writing, and gave advice to 
those who are interested in writing. She also described a recent visit to 
Rome and the Vatican. 

The Glee Club presented its fifth annual concert on May 2 in the 
College theater. Mr. Hugh L. Smith, a member of the faculty of the Yale 
School of Music, directed the Concert, and Miss Mercedes, as guest artist, 
played several piano numbers. A reception was held after the concert in 
Rosary hall. 

The Rev. Adrian English, O.P., instructor in History at Providence 
College, gave a lecture to the members of the History Club on, “The 
Catholic Viewpoint of History.” This was the opening meeting of the 
newly organized club. 

The Reverend Vincent Donovan, O.P., conducted the annual retreat 
for the students of the College from March 18 to 20. 

Sister Mary Charles, Librarian of the College, read a paper on “Some 
Indispensable Reference Books” at the Eastern Regional Conference of 
the Catholic Library Association which was held March 28 and 29 at the 
Boston College Library, Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Hilary Peplar, of St. Dominic’s Press, Ditchling, Sussex, England, 
and a noted authority on pantomime, lectured to a group of students on the 
pantomiming of the fifteen mysteries of the Rosary and the Stations of 
the Cross. 

The presentation ceremonies of the Laetare Medal to Stephen John 
Maher, M.A., M.D., by the University of Notre Dame were held on the 
College Campus, May 25. Dr. Maher, a member of the Advisory Board of 
= Magnus, is an internationally recognized authority on tubercu- 
osis. 

The Baccalaureate Address on Sunday, June 5, was given by the Very 
a McManus, O.P., Prior of the House of Studies, Washing- 
ton, D. 

On Thursday, June 9, seventeen students received the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. The degrees were conferred by the Most Rev. Maurice 
F. McAuliffe, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop of Hartford. The address to the 
graduates was given by Richard Dana Skinner, dramatic critic for the 
Commonweal. 


Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary, Milwaukee, Wisc. 


The Community retreat was conducted by the Rev. P. Phillips, S.J. 

On March 31, Mother Mary of the Rosary, one of the charter members 
of the institute, celebrated the golden anniversary of her holy profession. 
Before receiving Holy Communion at the Solemn High Mass the venerable 
Mother renewed her sacred engagements. The Papal blessing sent-to her 
from Rome was most highly prized. 

The May Crowning exercises were held on the first Sunday of the 
month and were well attended. The Rev. Norbert Georges, O.P., and the 
Rev. O. Boenki, P.S.M., participated in the exercises. During the proces- 
sion the children recited the Rosary of Our Lady. Benediction of the 
Most Blessed Sacrament concluded the devctions. 
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Monastery of the Immaculate Conception, Albany, N. Y. 

On May 19, The Most Rev. Edmund F. Gibbons, D.D., Bishop of 
Albany, presided at the ceremony at which Miss Mary Elizabeth O’Rourke, 
Sr. Mary of Jesus, received the holy habit of the Order on her nineteenth 
birthday. 

Recently there were installed in the Exterior Chapel the stained glass 
windows portraying the images of St. Thomas Aquinas, St. Catherine of 
Siena and St. Rose of Lima. The windows were donated by kind friends 
of the Monastery. 


Convent of St. Dominic, Blauvelt, N. Y. 

On Easter Sunday evening, the Rev. M. L. Heagen, O.P., opened the 
annual retreat for the convent. 

On April 14, in the novitiate house at Broadlea, Goshen, N. Y., Fr. 
Heagen brought to a close the retreat for the postulants who were to 
receive the habit, and the novices who were to make their first profession. 
The Rt. Rev. Msgr. John P. Chidwick, D.D., presided at the ceremony of 
investiture and profession and delivered the sermon. 

Recently the Most Rev. John J. Mitty, Coadjutor Archbishop of San 
Francisco, the Rev. Robert B. Mulcahey and the Right Rev. D. L. Lanslots, 
O.S.B., noted canonist, were guests at the convent. 


Foreign Mission Sisters of St. Dominic, Maryknoll, N. Y. 

The new Motherhouse of the Maryknoll Sisters, recently completed, 
was occupied by the Sisters in March. It is located across the road from 
the compound of the Catholic Foreign Mission Society of Atherica, at 
Maryknoll, N. Y. The dedication of the chapel in the new Motherhouse 
took place on May 31. 

.A novitiate for native nuns, directed by Maryknoll Sisters, has been 
established in South China at Kongmoon, ecclesiastical center of the Mary- 
knolt Vicariate Apostolic of that name. For some years a group of Chinese 
girls have been preparing for this novitiate at the Maryknoll Convent in 
Hong Kong. The nuns belonging to this native congregation will be em- 
ployed in catechetical and educational activities. Bishop E. Walsh, of 
Cumberland, Md., the Maryknoll Vicar Apostolic of Kongmoon, states that 
vocations to the religious life are numerous among the young women of 
South China and many applications have been received for admission to 
the novitiate of Kongmoon. 

In Dairen, Manchuria, the Maryknoll Sisters have opened an Academy, 
attended by Russians, Poles, Jews, Americans, Armenians and Japanese. 


St. Mary’s of the Springs, East Columbus, Ohio 

In April the College was accredited by the Ohio College Association. 

The College Sodality has devoted the year to a study of Catholic 
Action. The proceeds from its social activities will be used to send four 
students to the National Sodality Convention. 

The department of Home Economics has given a series of teas to the 
Catholic seniors in the non-Catholic high schools of Columbus. The aim 
of the students is to interest these young ladies in Catholic higher education. 

The Rev. Ambrose Smith, O.P., conducted the College retreat. 

The Baccalaureate sermon was delivered by the Rev. J. M. Bauer, O.P., 
chaplain of the College, at the conferring of the hoods on June 5. 

On June 9, the Rev. R. B. Bean, head of the English department, 
delivered the address at the Commencement Exercises. 

On June 16, the Rt. Rev. Msgr. John P. Chidwick, D.D., President of 
the College of New Rochelle, spoke at the Commencement. 
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The Congregation of the Most Holy Name of Jesus, San Rafael, Calif. 

The Rev. Clement Thuente, O.P., conducted the retreat for the Com- 
munity. 

On Feb. 28, Sister M. Ignacia Driscoll died at Benicia in the fifty-third 
year of her religious profession. She was buried at Benicia, March 1. May 
her soul rest in peace. 

On March 7, the ceremonies of reception, simple profession and final 
profession were held at San Rafael. 

During the last three days of Holy Week, the Rev. Edward Whalen, 
S. J., conducted the retreat at Fanjeaux, one of the College residence halls 
at San Rafael, for the alumnae of the Dominican College and preparatory 
school of San Rafael. 

On April 4, under the auspices of the Dominican College of San Rafael, 
a local chapter of the American Association of University Women was 
established. The first two meetings were held at Meadowlands, one of 
the College houses. 

On April 5, the Dominican High School gave a very fine production 
ahaaroaie opera “Hansel and Gretel” in the auditorium at Angelico 

all. 

On April 6, Mrs. Helen Wills Moody, the world champion among 
women tennis players, played an exhibition game of tennis on the courts 
of the Dominican College of San Rafael. . 

On Aprit 11, a convention of the Sisters of the Catholic Hospital As- 
sociation met at San Rafael. The Rev. P. G. Moriarity addressed the Sis- 
ters at a round table conference. 

Graduate courses under the direction of Dr. Campbell of the Catholic 
University will be given at the Archdiocesan Summer School at San 
Rafael beginning June 23 and ending August 3. 


Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary, Camden, N. J. 


The public Novena in honor of Our Lady of Lourdés was held from 
Feb. 3 to 11 and was conducted by the Rev. J. L. Finnerty, O.P. Both the 
afternoon and evening services were well attended. The special individual 
blessing with the Blessed Sacrament, and the invocations and Novena 
prayers were carried out on the same plan as at Lourdes in France. The 
grotto in the chapel, where the devotions took place, is a replica of the 
Grotto of Lourdes. The Brothers and Sisters of the Third Order Chapter, 
established at the convent, assisted the sick. 

At the Rosary Pilgrimage on the first Sunday of May, Our Lady was 
crowned the Queen of May. 

On May 9, two postulants were clothed in the holy habit and one Sister 
made her final profession. The Rev. R. A. Crean, Vice Chancellor of the 
diocese, presided at the ceremony. The sermon was preached by the Very 
Rev. C. F. Christmas, O.P. Present in the sanctuary were the Rev. 
Aloysius Quinlan, the Rev. Innocent Dressel, O.M.C., the Rev. Roch Hof- 
mann, O.M.C., and the Rev. J. S. Moran, O.P. 


At the American Foundation of the Sisters, Rome, Italy 


On Feb. 24, the Rev. S. C. Osbourne, O.P., and the Rev. J. T. A. Joyce, 
O.P., of the Province of St. Joseph, offered one of their first Masses. in the 
Perpetual Rosary Chapel. It was a pleasant day for the American Priests 
and Sisters. 

On Easter Sunday the Rev. M. M. Hanley, O.P., of the Province of 
St. Joseph, celebrated Mass in the Perpetual Rosary Chapel. 

The Very Rev. L. C. Nolan, O.P., S.T.M., delivers biweekly confer- 
ences to the Community. 
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Immaculate Conception Convent, Great Bend, Kansas 

On March 10, eight young women were clothed in the habit of St. 
Dominic. The Most Rev. Augustus J. Schwertner, D.D., presided at the 
ceremony. The ten days’ retreat had been conducted by the Rev. Joseph 
Beine, C.S.S.R., of Wichita. 

The Rev. A. C. Kemper, S.J., conducted the retreat for the student 
Nurses. At the close of the retreat twenty Nurses were received into the 
Sodality. 

On April 14, the Most Rev. H. Tihen, formerly Bishop of Denver, and 
the Rev. Wm. Schaefers, editor of the Advance, addressed the Sisters. 

The twelfth annual Commencement Exercises of St. Rose Hospital 
Training School were held on April 14. 

Sister M. Vincent and Sister M. Amanda quietly and joyfully cele- 
brated their silver jubilee on May 10. 


St. Agnes Convent, Sparkill, N. Y. 

On March 9, death claimed Sister M. Perpetua Dowling in the forty- 
first year of her profession. May her soul rest in peace. 

On April 18, the Rev. J. R. Higgins, O.P., conducted the retreat for 
the five novices who made profession and eight postulants who received 
the habit of St. Dominic. 

On April 20, the Most Rev. J. J. Dunn, D.D., administered the Sac- 
rament of Confirmation to 271 children at the convent. 

On May 3, Sisters M. Louis, M. Richard, M. Robert and M. Rose 
Mary made their perpetual profession. 
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OR nearly a century, this 
organization of carefully 
trained craftsmen have spe- 
cialized under capable man- 
agement in the manufacture 


of ecclesiastical candles and 
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service and moderate prices. 
We solicit an opportunity 


to quote on your requirements 
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for candles and sanctuary 


supplies. 
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The Torch 


A monthly magazine devoted 
to the 
American Dominican Foreign Missions 


$1.00 the year 


141 East 65th Street, New York City 








The name BACHRACH 
is known throughout 
the country. 

Wherever a Bachrach 
portrait may be sent, 
the recipient appreciates 
it the more because of 
the reputation of the 


artist. 
- , 
Hachvach 


1342 Connecticut Ave. 
Potomac 4470 





SOME NEW GREGG BOOKS 


Every book published within the last year. 
See them before making your fall selections. 
Gregg Typing, cus Course (So- 
Seoul Batlaing (G ) 
Z uilding (Gregg 
Understanding Advertising (Hawley 
d Zabin) 
Rasienen Letters: Functions, Princi- 
ples, Composition (Johns) 
Work Book for Business Letters . 
Business: Mathematics (Rosenberg), . 
Part I 
Part 2 
General Business Science, 
(Jones and Holtsclaw) 
—- in Business Science, Part 


The Story of Uncle Sam’s Money 
(Walter O. Woods, Treasurer of 
the United States), net 
Because of the nature of this book 
single copies must be billed at_the 
net price, postage fully paid. Dis- 
count on orders for two or more 
copies. 


To Be Published Soon 
Teaching Principles and Peesereres 
for Gregg Shorthand (ten 
Walsh, and Lomax) Ready “Fuly 1 
Correlated Studies in Stenogray raphy 
(Lawrence, McAfee, and 


Part III 


Ready une 1 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
Toronto London Sydney 




















Churches and Convents of the Dominican Order for which © 
we have furnished 


Stained Glass Windows 


ae, Ohio—Saint Mary of the Springs, Chapel, Dominican 
isters, 

Columbus, Ohio—Saint Patrick’s Church, 
Louisville, Ky.—Saint Louis Bertrand’s Church, 
New Haven, Conn.—Saint Mary’s Church, 
Philadelphia, Pa—Dominican House of Retreat, 
Philadelphia, Pa—Holy Name Church, 

Somerset, Ohio—Saint Joseph’s Church, 
Somerset, Ohio—Holy Trinity Church, 
Springfield, Ky.—Saint Rose’s Church, 

Zanesville, Ohio—Saint Thomas Aquinas Church. 


Write us for free designs and estimates on Memorial Stained Glass 
Windows. Free illustrated Booklet sent upon request 


The 
“Cuenin Buin Hott Gerichten Studios “Saree 
Pea tea gl CRAFTSMEN IN STAINED GLASS — Munich, Bavaria, Gy. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 





CHURCH FURNITURE 


MARBLE and WOOD 


Our Work May be Seen at the Following 
Churches: 

St. Vincent Ferrer, New York City, 

St. Catherine of Siena, New York City, 

St. Dominic’s, San Francisco, Cal., 

Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. 


The E. Hackner Co. 


Oak Carving, St. Joseph’s Altar, 
St. Vincent Ferrer, La Crosse, Wis. 


New York City 

















WAKEFIELD DAIRY 


SIMPSON BROS., Inc. 


4I L Street, S. E. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Phone 
ATLANTIC 4700 





JOHN SEXTON & CO, 





Southern Hotel 
Supply Co. 


4th and Morse Street, N. E. 


Choice 
New York 
Meats 


Telephone—Atlantic 5200-01-02 























Phone, Potomac 3147 FURRIERS 


MONROE DRY 
CLEANING CO. 


AT YOUR SERVICE 
M. LUCKEL, Manager 


Orders Called for and Delivered 


Office and Plant 
3126-28 Twelfth St., N. E. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


H. ISHAM, 
Representative 





LEO L. CALLAGHAN 
J. BRAWNER NICHOLSON, Jr. 


THE FAIRWAY 
SPORTING GOODS 


FEDERAL AMER. BANK BLDG. 


Phone Metro. 4132 
1346 G St., N. W. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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$26.75 


CLOTHES 


CUSTOM-TAILORED 


: to your individual measure 
£ $23.75 
+ 719 14th St., N. W. 


$31.75 
Washington, D, C, 
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CS.B.C. 


Washington, 
D. C. 





Help us keep 
our men employed 
by buying your coal 


this summer 


A. P. Woodson Co. 


1202 Monroe St., N.E. 
Washington, D. €. 


Phone North 0177 

















Dominicana 


presents 


The Lily of the Mohawks 


The Rev. E. C. La More, 0. P. 


A dramatic presentation 


of the life of 
Katherit Tekakwitha 


saintly Indian maiden 


A PLAY IN FOUR ACTS 
Foreword by the Rev. Thomas M. Schwertner, O.P. 


Price $1.50 postpaid 
Lyrics and orchestration available at $1.00 


For sale by 
DOMINICANA 
487 Michigan Avenue, N. E. 
Washington, D. Cc. 
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